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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thumlay, R(>th Fehmavy, 1926, 


Thu Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven oi the Cbeh, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


MOTION hVll ADJOUliNMENT, 

Hunger Strike by the Bengal State Prisoners in the Mandalay Jail. 

Mr, T, 0, Qoswaxni (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhamuiadau Urliun): 
Sir, I seek your permission to move for the adjournment of the business o-* 
the Assembly to discuss a definite matter cl urgent public importance, 
and that definite matter of public imporlanec is the serious situation in 
Mandalay Jail caused by the^ political prisoners froni Bengal having gone 
on liungcr-strike, in the light* of the hitherto unpublished evidence before 
the Jail Committee of 3919-20 regarding the opinion of certain autlioritiefc 
with regard to the inhuman treatment of political prisoners in jail in pre- 
vious years which has this morning been made public. Sir, 1 seek your 
permission to move the adjournment of the House on this issue, and if the 
Honourable the Home Member opposes it, J will explain my reasons in 
greater detail. Otherwise I shall wait till I move my motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : I dc> 
oppose it formally, Sir, because the matter was brought to my notice 
yesterday, and I have endeavoured to get full information as to the actual 
"facts which I have not yet been able to do. That is as regards the hunger 
strike. As regards the publication of certain evidence which has been link- 
ed with the hunger strike. T do not see that that can he a matter of 
public importance. 1 merely oppose it on the ground that I shall not 
be in a position to givA^ a proper reply on the question of the hunger strike. 

Mr, President: The fact that the Government is not ready to give a 
proper reply to the question raised by the motion for adjournment is no 
ground on which the Chair can disallow that motion. I hold that Iho 
matter proposed to be discussed is in order; but as the Honourablo tKe 
Home Member has taken objection, I ask Members who are in favour of 
leave being granted to rise in their seats. 

(A number of Honourablo Members stood up.) 

There are more than 2S Honourable [Members in favour of the motion^ 
and I* therefore intimate that leave is granted to tho Honourable Momben. 
Tbe discussion of the motion will He taken up at 4 o^elock, 

( 1709 ) A 



STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Sir Alexander MnddimaB (JSome Member) : WUih yKsxat 
l>crmissioii, Sir, I imva to make a statement on the aubjoct of the pro- 
bable course of Government business next week. Honourable Members 
are aware that Monday, the 1st of March, has been appointed for the pre- 
sentation of the second portion of the Budget. The state of Government 
business is such that we are obliged to put forward some business after the 
presoniation of the Bitdget and the introduction of the Indian Finance 
Bill, Motions will prcibahly be made for introduction of Bills dealing with 
jhe following subjects? 

(1) tN>Uoiji Iiidustr\ Statistics, 

Ar(*luej»logiVal Trustb, and 

1(3) Ameiulmeni t)f Ihe Indian IMvorce Act, 

and i hereafter niotbus will be made to take into consideration and pass the 
indium Tariff (Amendment) Bill as reported by the Select Oommittec and 
to take into eonsideratk^n and pass the following Bills: — 

(1) The Code of Civil Proeodurt* (Second Amendment) Bill, 

(2) Thi‘ Legal IVactitiuners Fees Bill, 

(3) The Madras Civil (’ourts (Second Amendment) Bill, and 

(4) The Delhi J<unt Water Board Bill. 

Thereafter a motion wifi be uuide to take into consideration the amendments 
made by the Council of State in the Madras Civil Courts (Amendment) 
Bill. The nt'xl motion will be to refer to Select Committee the Indian 
Bar (*ouneils Bill. If time is available on the conclusion of Government 
business the motions of Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Duraiswami 
Aiyangar for the amendnuuits to the Standing Orders of which they have 
given m>ticc will be taken. In order to give Honourable MembetB time 
to study tlie Budget papers, ihe House will not sit on Tuesday, the 2nd 
and Wednesdav, the 3rd. Thursday, the 4th, and Friday, the 6th, have 
been allotted for tlu* general discussion on the second portion of the Budget. 


Xitan Bahadur W« 1C« Busaanally (Siud: Muhammadan Bural): Ma\ 
I know* Sir, if the Honourable Member will give an indication as <o 
what day will probably be allotted for the Frontier Province ricsolntiou? 

The Hononralda Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, Sir. The Besolution 
<>n the Frontier Provinci* will be put down on some date between the 18th 
mi the 24th, 

Itr. Aniar Hath Butt (Burdwan Division : Non-Muhammadan Bural) : 
May I know whether there will be any dav allotted for noa-offieial Bills? 

'The Konouralda Sir Alexander Huddiman: No, Sir. 

( 1800 ) 
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Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Alyar (Miidrns: Nonihmled Non -Official) : Mir, 1 
wi&li (o refer lc> the Had news which has been received thin morning oi 
(the death of a very esteemed Member of the first Assembly — I refer to 
my old friend, the late Mr. Heshagiri Ayyar. After a very huecessftd^ 
career at the Bar, he was appointed io the High Court in Madras and* 
served with credit and disiinctiou as a Judge of the High (Vuirt for a 
period of about seven years. After his retirement he was nominated b> 
the Government as a non-official Member of tht' first Asseinbh. He took 
.a keen intei’est in the business of the Assembly and was one of tht‘ 
leaders of the Dtmoeratie Party which was formed in the first Assembly 
He devoted himself heart and soul to the businesH of the Assembly and his 
servtces were of great value and assistance ti> that AHseml)l\. After tlu 
expiry of his term as a Member of tlu* first AsHombly, he devoted the 
remaining years of his life to public work. The work that lie did ii'- 
President of the Flood Belief Committee in Bontham India after tlu* devas- 
tation wrought by the unprecedented floods in 1924 was uvjst valuable. 
He toured through all the affected tracts, and he did everything he could 
to bring relief to all those who suffered from the floods. If he had been 
spared longer, he would probably have done equally valuable services 
to the public. His loss is one which will be mourned by the public ot 
Madras, which lias^ lost a distinguished eitiKcn, and to this House it is tlu* 
loss of a highly esteemed Member who helped to build up its tradition^, 
r wish to express my heartfelt sentiments of appri'eiation and sorrCAi 
at his death, and 1 am sure that my feelings will be shared b> ever\ 
Member of this Assembly. 

Shan Bahadur Sarlara^ Buaaain Khan (Patna and Chotu Nagpur 
Orissa: Muhammadan): Sir, I whole-heartedly associate myself with 
what has fallen from my Honourable friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar. I should 
be failing in my duty. Sir, if, as a Member of the first Assembly, 1 did 
not say a few words on the matter. 1 had not the fortune of knowing 
Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar before, but I knew him well in the Assembly. His 
integrity, his patriotism, his high sense of duty, his intense desire to do his 
duty in the Assembly, his whole-hearted devotion io the work that he 
took up, the fact that he was ihe Leader of the Democratic Party, his 
fair sense of justice, — all these combined to endear him to all who came in 
tsontaefc with him. In short the moro I saw and knew the laio Mr, 
Seshagiri Ayyar, the more T loved and respected him. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, T desire to associate my 
colleagues and mvself in the expression of great sorrow and regret at the 
loss the country has suffered in the death of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar. As a 
Member of the first Assembly, T well recollect the great ability with which 
he led his Party. He was ever courteous and attentive to his duties. Hi* 
commanded the greatest respect from all sides of the House; and that the 
country should be now deprived of his services is a great loss. T hope. 
Sir, you will convey to his family the expression of our grief at his death. 

Hr. A, Bangaswami Iyengar: (Tnnjore cvm Triehinopoly : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) ; Sir, T request your permission to associate myself with all 
that has fallen from my Honourable friend Sir Sivasw^amy Aiyer in respect 
of llie sad loss which our country has suffered in the death of Mr, *T T 
Meshagiri Ayyar, Mir, T had the good fortune of being his pupil and Infer 
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on his Golleaguo in many of the public activities with which he was asso^- 
dated before ho was on the Bench, and 1 knew how well, how anxiously, 
he worked in the cause of the Congress during ull^ the time he was at the 
Bar After his retirement from the High Court his work in the Assembly 
has been of a character to which ample testimony has been borne already 
by his then colleagues in the House, and 1 feel sure, Sir, that if he was not 
able to be here in the next Assembly, it was because he had sustained a 
State office and became a retired Government servant. I have every reason 
to think, Sir, that had ho been spared, he would have been able to I’ender to 
our province and to the -country great public services and I feel, Sir, that this 
House should give expression to the feelings of the groat loss wliich we liave 
sustained in his death. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas (Sind: Xon-Muhammadan) : Sir, I also Join 
•with all the Honourable Members who have just now spoken about the sad 
loss the country has sustained in the death of Mr. Seshagiri Ay;var. ^ly 
friendship with him dates back to the time when he graced 'jitli his 
presence the Indian National Congress whicli was held at Karachi in^ 1916. 
Soon after that he was appointed as one of His Majesty’s Judges in the 
High Court of Madras, and his judgments reported in the Indian Law 
Beports commanded very great respect and admiration in my 
Then, he was also the loader of the Democratic Party ot which 1 was a 
member. All that has been said about the services that ho rondennl, .rliL 
integrity of his character, and his nationalism, I endorse (completely. My 
great grief is that it was only recently, about a month or so haeJv, L 
ceived a letter from him enjoining me to take a particular act ion in the 
matter of a certain public policy. It was therefore a rude slujck to iiic 
just now to hear from Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer of tliis sad loss. I also join 
with Sir Darcy Lindsay in requesting you, Sir, after this House has re- 
corded its vote on the subject, to convey the sense of grief of tfiis Asseinhly 
to the family of the deceased. 

*M:aulvi Sayad Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras: Muham- 
madan) : Sir, it is my painful duty to associate myself with the previous 
speakers in the expression of my sorrow at the demise of a great friend of 
mine, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar. Not only did he belong to our province, 
Sir, but he belonged to the same district from which I eoinc', Trichinopoly. 
Both my deceased friend and I were colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Coimcil under the Minto-Morley Eeforms, when he represented tluj 
University of Madras and I represented the Muhammadan constituency. 
He was one who evinced much interest in the e^mse of the country; he 
w«as one, Sir, who did yeoman service in this Assembly^ by espousing the 
cause of Indians ; he was one, Sir, who took an active iniWesi in the recent 
floods which devastated ’'the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts Such a 
loss wo cannot forget; it is'irreparable. He was an intimate and personal 
friend of mine, and so, Sir, I feel the intensity of this calamity all the 
more. With these few words, I resume my seat. 

Lala Lajpat Eai (Jullundur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, in the 
absence of the Leader of the Swaraj Party I want to associate that Party 
fully with all that has been said before about the late Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, 
Pei^ionally too, I want to associate myself whole-heartedly with the" re- 
marks that have been made by previous speakers. In him India has lost 

♦Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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fi 5*011 »)f i»rutii talents, of high character tmd one who was both able as w-ell 
as dutiful, and we, on this side of the House, are all extremely sorry to 
hear this shocking news. We request the President of this Assembly to 
our grief to the members of the ianiilv of th(‘ deceased. 

♦Maulvi Abul Kas®ni (Bengal : Xominated X<Jii'-Official) : Sir, I had 
the honour of being one of the colleagues of ilr. Seshagiri Ayyar in the 
Ass(*uibly and I join in the expression of m\ reverence to the memory 
ot our departed friend. Although w'e met more intimately in this House, 
I luid the honour und the privilege of knowing him some years back. As 
Inis Ijceu tnentionod by my friend Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, he was one 
ot the active members of the Congress when it was in its infancy. Sir, we 
have been told that the law is a jealous mistress and sho does not allow her 
votaries to do anything else, but Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, though he was in 
duurishing ])ructice, had and did spare time for public w^orlc and iJublic 
>jer\iee. Rir, my regret is that we are losing one by one the stalwwts and 
wliut is more regrettable is that their places arc not filled up. Sir, w ’’0 
have heal’d ex])re.ssion.s of regret from 'all sides of the House and that 
/speaks highly of the reverence and esteem in which our late friend w’as 
held. The news has come to us as a shock. While associating myself 
w’ith all tlmt has been said about Mr. Sesliagiri Ayyar, whose death we 
•all mourn, 1 alsc^ want to bring to the notice of this H<jusc and to your 
notice, Bir, the sad death of an ex-Meiubor of the fii^st Assembly, T moan, 
Sir Muhaminadbhai Hajibhai. He was the Sheriff of Bombay, a member 
of the Cor])oration of Bcjmbiiv and as a Member of this House he did excel- 
lent service. Though born with a silver sp^xm in his mouth, he devoted 
himself to the service of liis comumnity and his country and his death is a 
.sad loss not only to the Muhammadans of Bombay but to the Muslim com- 
munity and to the people of India in general. I hope. Sir, my colleagues 
hero will join with mo in my request to you to forward an expression oi 
our sympathy and regret at his sad death to the members of his family. 

The Rev* Br* E, H. Hacphail (Madras : Eui’opean) : Sir, it has come 
as a greai shock io me to hear of the d(*ath of Mr. Seslnigiri Ayyar. 1 
have been associated with him during the 17 ;^ears in ^ educational 
matters, as he took a very prominent pari in all the University affairs in 
Madras. Although wo differed sometimes, yet wc I’emainod good friends, 
and T can only say ihat T would like to associate myself with all that has 
been said in conveying the sympathy of this House to his friends and rela- 
tions, and to express my owm dee]) regret at the death of such a kirfd and 
cultured gentleman. 

Mr. jrananadas Mehto (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I beg to associate myself with all that has been said 
about Mr. Seshogiri Ayyar and I do not think T need add anything more to 
the tribute of praise that has already been paid hv other Members. To add 
to o\ir misfortunes we have the shocking news of the death of Sir Muham- 
madbhai Hajibhai, wlio was a Member of the last Assembly and who was 
a sitting member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. Sir, as a eolledguo 
ih the Bombay Municipal Coi^oration, T came into the closest contact with 
Sir Muhammsuibhai Hajibhai. In fact, we were sitting together at the 
meetings of the Corporation day by day. And T take this opportunity of 
staiing that a more generous heart never beat in a human body. Sir, he 

*S])c<»eIi not corrected by the Hononralilc Member. 
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[Mr. Jamuadas M. Mehta.] 

was a Muliamuiadan, but be was Indian in sentiment and Indian in ideas* 

1 know that be made no distinction of race or creed and to the \ounger- 
members ot Ibo Corporation the late Sir Muhaminadbbai Hajibhai was like 
a father. He was genorous to a fault and Sir Muhainniadbhai Hajibhai 
like will not be seen tor main umn\ ;sears to come either in the city of 
Bomba;^ or an^ where else* 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member): Sir, the* 
Assenibi\ has, indeed, suffered two heavy losses to-da> in the death of two 
of its lornier distinguished Members, one from the Presidency of Madras 
and the other from the Presidency of Bombay, and wo lament tho loss of 
tlioso men, who liaving held high office, came forward and took their j^art 
in ])()liticHl lite. As regards Mr. Seshagiri Av\ar I only made his acquaint- 
ance Avhen he came here in the first Assembly. But any nl* those %vlio met 
him even once could not hav'c tailed to have been struck by the extreme 
cliami of Ills manner and his great personal courtesy. He was a^ most 
})iclureKque figure He seemed to me cut like an italian 
(‘amco. I think there uere tew who had dealings with him 
who were no! impressed ivith the personality oi one wlio alwa,\s struck me 
MS being tho truest type of Southern India gentleman. As rt'gards Sir 
Muhammadbliai Hajibhai, I regret that I do not ri'call his personal 
acquaintance. But from his distinguished (*areer and trom the very liigh 
terms in which lie has been referred to b> my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jaimiadas Mehta I feel that in liim also the House has lost a great man. 

I associate myself and those behind me in the expressions oi regret that 
have fallen from Honourable Members, and T join with them in requesting 
that you, Sir, \nll eommunicate the feedings of the House to their bm‘ave(i 
families. 

Mr, 0, Duraiiwami Aiyangar (Madras ceded dibtrit*ts and Ohitot^r: Non- 
Muhannnadiin Rural): Sir, if I have tried to catch vonr <*3t‘ m often 
to-day on this motion it is beenuRO I foci that 1 will not be juBiified in 
keeping siUml on this occasion witliout referring to a matter in which I 
have been partieularly obliged to the late Mr. Beshagiri A}}ur. That is 
a service which he rendered to the public which has not been referred to 
till now to-day and it is for this reason that* I now riw* to spi'ak. Sir, out 
of tho Tirupati Temple funds two high schools and a Sanskrit college 
havo*been maiiitaiuucl. By a .single stroke of the pen the Madras High 
(■‘oiirt declared them to bo illegal expenditure of temple funds, and tlu* 
next da> both tho two high schools and the Bhnskrit college had to bo 
cIoHcd On that occasion I approached the late Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar and he 
uslici^ed into the Madras Legishitive Council a Bill called the Tirupati 
DevHsthanam Schools Bill and worked so vigorously over it that, even 
after he was elevated to the benoli of the High Court when the Bill was 
still pending before tho Madras Legislative Coimcil, he lent me t3l his 
personal iufluonco both to see that the sohools ^ere not closed but main* 
tained dttring the pendency of the Bill in the Legislative Council and 
to gid the successful passage of the Bill into law. It was due to him 
that the Bill soon passed into an Act. That, Sir, gave the first statutory 
recognition in this country to the surplus funds of a religious insiilulion 
being utilised for objocts of nublSc interest by the application of cypres 
doolrine, Thtd is a matter, Sir, which is also known to Sir Siva8wsm\ 
Aiver beenuse he was then a Member of the Executive C^ouncil of Madres 
and ho also Imd lus pari in getting that Bill passed, T feel personalty 
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obliged lo him in that connection and 1 can never torget the occasion when 
he worked heart ami soul with me in the maintenance of the sehooH 
throughout that intervening period, when the Dovasthanam withheld all 
its support on account of the judgment of the High Court. And wo now* 
lind, Sir, on the Madras Legislative Council Statute-book an Act whiob 
will alwa\s make him iimaortal in the memories of the public of Madras. 
Sir, I tlioreforc feel that I am personally bound to associate myself wdth* 
all the ‘-entimeuts that have been expressed in this Assembly % Sii 
Sivas\vam\ Ai\er and other speakers. 

Mr* President: 1 «im sure Honourable Members of this House will 
permit me to asNOciaie ni}seK with all the sentiments and feelings that 
have been expressed on this occasion. There is absolutely no doubt that 
the country, as a wdiole, and this Assembh in particular, have sustained 
•i he{i\\ loss h} tlie death of these tw’O distinguished public men and it 
will be 10 } dut} io communicate lo the families of the deceased thf* 
(condolences of this House, 


ELE(^TK)X OP" A PANEL EOR THE CEXTUAL AHVTRORY COTTNCIL 

FOR TvAUAVAYS. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member I'or Commerce and Rail- 
\vuvs): t uf^k ^uur }>ennis&ion to move two formal imdions which art* 

not rm the Agenda pa])er. The first is as follows : 

That this Asseaihly do prore^ed lo elect, in such manner as inaj’ he approved 
hv the Honourable the Prehideiit, a panel consisting of eight members iiom ivhich 
•“ix shall he selected to seive on the Central Advisoiy Council for Railways, as 
provided fur in clause 6 of the Re^solutiun adopted by the Legislative Assembly on 
the 20th Septemhev, 1924, on the subject o£ sepaiation of Iladway Fiinuue.’' 

Haulvi Abul Kasem (Bengal: Nominal od N<>ii-01ficial): Hh\ I hav< 
IV qiu^stiun io ask the Honourable the Commerci* Ifenibcr The IhuUvax 
Advisor} Council ia conipowed of members elected b> this House and the 
Couueir of and, «ih (x-offirh members, membiu’s of the Railway 

Einance Coauuiitee. IMembers of the Railway' Einanee Committee form 
pari of the Uailw’aj Advisory Council, but before the Einnncf* Committoi 
is elect (*d, how can }Ou consiituio tin* Advisory Cmmcil? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: TIh‘ Honourable Momljer had better 
wait for m\ next motion w’liieb provides for the Railw^ay Einnnc<? Com- 
mittoc. 

The motion was acloplod 

ELECTION OETHl? STANDING- PIN ANOE COMMITTEE EOR 

RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Comnicret» and VmU 
w'Ufys) ; Sir, T beg to move : 

Thflt this Asisenxblv do proceed uto elect in such maiuw'r ofi may he approved 
by the Honourable tho Prcs»ident, eleven inembere from the Aasombiy who shall be 
lequired to serve on the Standina Finance Committee for Hallways, as provided for 
in clause 6 of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assemhlv (m the 20tb fiepteni- 
IjOi, 1924, on the subject of separation of Railway Finance,’* 

Sir, may f yor\ iCRpeetfuIIy in moving thif? motion draw tho ai({»niion 
(if iho Houac to tho Biiggofition made lacf vpnr during tlm Budgil (h’hnto 
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hy Diwun Bahadur Eamachaadra Eao, which suggestion has received the 
strung support of the Standing Finance Committee for Eailways, that, 
in order to secure continuity o| personnel, the House should only consider 
the advisability of re-electing tvro-thirds of the existing Members. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr- President: I may infomi Mcinbers that, arising out of the motioub 
‘which have just been carried, the office of the Assembly will be open to 
receive nominations up to 3 p.m. on Friday, the 26th February, and the 
♦elections, if necessary, will take place in this Chamber on Monday, ilio 
Isl March by the usual niothod, namely, the single trunsfenible voi(‘. 


THE EAILWAY BUDCET— LIST OF DEMAXDS—rmifd. 
Second StxVge. 

Expenditure from Eeneniie — contcl. 

Demand No. 4 — Workinu Expenses ; Ammh'nxxrins—conhh 

Indianisaiion of (he Railway Services — conitl. 

Mr. President: Further discussion will now proceed on Mr. Muhmood 
iSehamnad Sahib Bahadur’s motion; 

That tlie Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Adrniuistinlmn * he 
aedaced by Rs. 1,000.” 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and (Joimbutoro cum Xf^rth# 
Aroot : Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, 1 am sure thiii C-overnmeni have 
for some time realised what keen interest Honourable Members of this 
House do take in the question of the Indianisation of the railway services. 
If I remember correctly, last year, on the motion of my Honourable friend 
from Madras, u motion was passed which practically umounlcd to a vole 
of censure on the Government for not having given effect to thc» feelings 
*uf this House on this matter; land yet in spite of this fact it is vcr> signi- 
ficant of the way in which the Bailway Doparimeni respeels the widios 
•and feelings of this House that ihoro is absoluielv no refereuct* to this 
question of Indianisation in the budget speech eitiier of nn Honourable 
friend. Sir Charles Innes, or of my Honourable friend. Sir Clcnioni Hindloy, 
in the other place. Fortunately for us there is some reference to this 
question in the Administration Eeport issued by the Railway Board for 
the year 1924-26. In that Report in Chapter 6 a table is given ^yliicb gives 
n Statement showing the number of gazetted officers and officers of cor- 
responding rank employed in Class I Eailways on the Isl April as 

•oompared with the Isi April 1924, A careless reader of this statement is 
liable to be misled as to the exact pace of the process of Tndiaifisation. 
It would appear at fii*st sight. Sir, that out of an Increase of 48 of 

gazetted rank 38 are Indians, 0 are Europaians, and there has ISmx a 
-decrease in tho number of Anglo-Xadians bv one. So far as the net 
figure of increase as concerned, this figure is perfectly correct, 
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bwt, bir., whiit is the reul state of afirtirs? I see from the statement that 
the totiU additions to the gazetted rank is 87 and of this 87, Indians are 
44, Europeans 36, and Anglo-Indians 7. 

The Honourahle Sir Charles Innes (Member lor Commerce and Bail- 
wa;ys) : Will the Honourable Member kindly explain how ho gets the figure 
37? 

Mr. K. K. Shanmnkham Ohetty: Yes Sir. In this table the last 
column shows the decrease and increase. Take, for example, the Bengal 
Nagpur liailw'ajL You find under the column “ European the figure 
phis 9, which moans that 9 Europeans have been recruited to the service 
of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway; so that it }ou add all these plus figures 
under the Euro})ean '' column you find that 36 Europeiinb havo been 
recruited, 7 Anglo-Indians £^nd 44 Indians; so lhat out of a total recruit 
ment of 87 officers, 44 are Indians, 36 Europeans and 7 are Anglo-Indians. 
I suppose my reading of the statement is correct. Therefore the percent- 
age of increase of the Indian element in the gazetted rank is not reall} 
->0 groat as would at first sight appear from this table. 

bir, the two great problems of Indianisation of the railway service are 
those : firstly, to enable Indians to rise from the lower to the higher sub- 
ordinate grade, and secondly, to ])rovide for the roeruitinent and training 
of Indians to the superior staff in the railway servioes. bir, one of the 
•excuses given b\ Government for the charge that Indianisatbn has notr 
progressed as rapidly as this House would desire is the fad that there 
ore no suitable Indians trained for these posts. The question, therefore, 
at the first stage of Indianisation resolves itself into this, what steps have 
Government definitely taken to establish suitable centres of training, so as 
to enable Indians of the lower subordinate class to rise to the superior 
subordinate grade, and also what has been done to facilitate the recruit- 
ment and draining of Indians to the superior staff? Sir, my Honourable 
friend. Sir Clement Hindley, speaking yesterday in this House, said lhal 
very many Honourable Mcmbei's did not perhaps realise the splendid work 
that is being done by the school that has just be<m opened a1 Chandausi. 
1 confess tliai I ])ersonally do not know anything about this school at 
Ohandausi at all, but if Honourable Members of this House dfj not know 
anything about what is being done by this school, or what is being done by 
Government to increase facilities for training Indians t{) qualify ihem- 
selvoB for the superior staff, the uihiakc does not lie with the Honourable 
Members of this House, but it is dut» to the fact that wo arc not given 
any information on this point. 

Sir, in the Administration Tlcport for 1924^25 in paragraph 04 it is 
stated : 

** Tlie quebtion of devising buitablo means to enable Indians to rise from the 
lower U) the higher subordinate grade was considered at a meeting of the Bailway 
Board with the Agents of the principal railways, and the conclusion arrived at was 
that the main I’equisite was n definite scheme of training for the liighcv subordinate 
appointments/’ 

A wonderful coucluaion this that the Railway Board haa arrived at 
after conforenco with the different Agents of the Railway Administration! 
They Inivo como to the conclusion ihni the main requisite was a definite 
•:.eheTrie frf tmiuing for tlie higher Hubordinatc aj? point ment h. Ma\ I ask 
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what has been done to inaugurate this dclinite scheme lor training ior 
higher subordinate appointments*/ Mj* Honourable friend is iuBding up 
some paper in his hand; I do not know wliat that paper is or what tlu* 
contents of that paper are. One would naturallj have expected tlial on a 
question about which, as I said, this House feels so strongly and so k(*enl\ . 
the Honourable Member for Commerce would at least have given some 
indication in his speech of what is being done in the matter. Hir, mrt\ i 
suggest to the Honourable the Commerce Member and tJio Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner for Railways that, if it is not possible, in the slu>rl 
debate that we may have to*day to give ihe exact details of what i^ being 
done by Grovernment in this direction, the Railwtn Jioard should a1 h‘a^t 
prepare a memorandum explaining in detail what is being done 1 )^n them 
to increase the facilities given for training Indians so us to enable Uu*m U 
qualify themselves for the superior staff of the raiiwa\ adminisiiMlion. I 
would suggest to the Honourable the (Vimmerce Memh(*r nud to m> 
Honourable friend ihe Chiet Conunissioner to prejiai'e such a nu*inoran<lum 
and place it in the hands of the Honourable J\Icinbers .so that Member^ 
might judge for themselves wheilitT, when the Honourable Cinninercf 
Member speaks of his efforts to increase ihe pace of hidiunisation, In 
really means what he says. Sii’, I am prejiuri'd to concedi* that lla 
Government are actuated b\ an honest desire i<i increase ilie Indian t*b - 
ment in the railtvay services .... 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Mulmmmadan) : Oui’Mkm. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Personally 1 am prepared to lake tin 
word of the Commerce Member when he says he is actuated l)\ an honesi 
motive. I say 1 at least am ]>repared to take my Honourable int‘n(l Kii* 
Charles Inues at his word when he says he is h'on<‘stl\ actuated b\ hi'- 
desire to increase the Indian clemtmi in the railway si-nices^ . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes:. Thimk y<»u. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: But 1 would like him to tell llus 
House categorically what definite scheme the flovernmonl iiavt* to in- 
crease the Indian element in the railway services. It is all very well 1o 
say that the Government have accepted the recommondaiions of ihe l^ee 
Commission that ultimately 75 per (*ent. of the* posts in ihe railway 
services muse be manned by Indians; but 1 would like to know from my 
Honourable friend in how many years they expect to bring about thi'^ 
state of things, and what is the definite scheme that they are inaugurating, 
and what is the definite policy that they arc pursuing in order to bring 
about this 75 per cent. Indian element in the railway services within a 
reasonable period of time? Sir, my Honourablo friend the Commerce 
Membe>* the other dav quoted a siaiement made by the Honourable 
Home Member in another place about the poliev of Govommeni wittr 
reference to the Tndianisation of the services, and he quoted the state* 
ment of my Honourable friend Sir Alexandeip Muddiman thal the door for 
Indianisation is not to bo bv the back door d supersession. Sir, T am sure 
I am voicing tho opinion of Honourable Members of this House when T 
rtate that we on this side of ihe House do not desire 1o bring ahoui 
Tndianisation by supersession. 
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Sir, ill asking for Indianisation, wc are claiming justice, and we do not 
want to achieve this justice by doing injustice to those who are m seiwiee 
bo the> Indians or Europeans. (Hoar, hear). So far as 1 am concex'uecL 
let me make my position perfectly clear and let me explain to my Honour- 
able friend what I mean by honestly endeavouring to bring about ludiani- - 
sation. It is this. So far as the posts to which appointments are made 
by promotion, I do not ask you to overlook the claims of any of \our offieeiv 
in your service, Europeans or Indians; bj all means let everj oflicei in the 
service attain to the higher grade in the natural course of promotion. D(* 
not supersede am of your otBcers in the name of Indianisatioii. Bui tor 
those appointments wiiicli are filled, not by the process of promotion, but 
by a process of soleclion, and for which a qualified Indian is available, 
you must unreservedly give the appuhitineni to the Indian nnd not 1o 
any European; and in the matter <>1 initial recruitment >ou must 
practicall} siop European recruitment until the necessart ])ruportion ot 
the Indian element is atiained. Thai is, Hir, what I mi*an by bringing 
nbout Indianisation of the services. And if (hneniinenl could assure 
iliat they would follow this policy, I for one would be perfeciU saiisiiod 
Sir, wiien we are told that for certain posts and CGrtain a]q)ointuu‘Uts suit- 
able Indians are not available, that men w'ho have undergone the nei*essar\ 
training are not available, we are noi prepared io swallow that pill. Tiiost 
of us who have (ibserved the splendid work done b\ Indians even in ver\ 
highly teclinical matters, as for example, in the great hydro-electric work- 
at Mysore, which is entire]} manned and (Mjiidueted by Indian officers . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finan(*e Member; : 11 is not 
entirely manned by Indian officers. 

Mr, B. Shauxaukham Ohetty: Have \ou been to Mysore, SirV Then 
you have not observed what is being done thtre. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Ten, I wont to the h\dro-ck*ctr]<' 
installation by myself and w’as sliown <»vcr In the Australian (engineer \u 
charge. 

Mr, A* Bangaswaini Iyengar (Taujore vum Triehinopoly : Xou-Muhain- 
madan liural): Is the Honourable Member atvarc that for a long time 
an Indian was in charge? 

TOie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 was speaking of the present. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Those of us who have ol)serv<‘d tin 
(efficient way in which the h} dro-cloclric works at Mys<ire tiro being worked 
by a staff which 1 may safely assert is pr(*donuH(mt}y Indian [The Honour- 
able Sir Baeil Blackett: “Hear, hoar.“) are not proparod to swallow 
this pill. Kir, when it is a question of appointing an Indian 
for a particular post the question is raised whether he has undergone^ so 
many tests and so many years of service which will qualify him for the 
particular job; but when it is a question of appointing 'i member of the 
heaven-bom service to a particular job no such ointerion is appli<»d; an 
I. 0. 8. officer is fit for any job in the Wf>rld. The other day, when I vrae 
asking about the successor of Mr. Sim, my Honourable friend Sir Basil 
Blackeii said that th<ire was no Indian who, by training in that jiuriioulai 
line., had qualified himself io fill that ptwi. But that same criterion wn^ 
not applied wlicn Mr. Sim himself 'was a])])o5nied io that prjst. ITo'w 
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long, Sir, did Mr. Sim undergo an apprenticeship in the Ilailway Board 
and how long did he serve as an apprentice in studying railway finance? 
But my Honourable friend Mr, Sim belongs to that heaven-born superior 
service. The fact that he is an I. G. S. man would fit him for any job ; 
Ilo is fit to be the Financial Commissioner for Railways; he is fit to be 
the Cliief Commissioner, he is fit to be the Member for Industries and 
Labour ; Sir, he is fit for any job under the sun . , , . • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Not a lawyer’s job. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: He is fit to be a lawyer too. When the 
Law Membership falls vacant I would not be surprised if my Honourable 
i'riond Mr. Sim got that job. 

Mr. Chaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhaminadan) : Is he fit to bo 
.1 Swarajist? 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: No, he is not fit for that. Sir, wluui 
we were talking yesterday about the Lee Commission s rceommendations 
in connection with the Railway Department, we heard a good deal about 
a certain bargain. We were told that the Company-managed Raihvays 
liad agreed to the policy of Indianisation provided the Leo concessions 
were granted to tlioir officers. But, Sir, I would submit to my Honour- 
able friends on the other side that the question of Indianisation, io which 
the Government stand committed, does not date merely from the Lee 
Commission Report. May I remind my Honourable friemds on tlu* oth(»r 
side, that in the Preamble to the Government of India Act, and in tho 
pronouncement of the Secretary of State made in the House of Commons 
in August 1917, it has been declared that it was the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to increase the association of Indians in (ivery department 
of the administration of this country. Sir, the qriestion of Imlianisaiiou 
does not rest on any bargain. The question of Indianisation did not 
arise with the Report of the Lee Commission. I would request mv 
Honourable friends on the other side kindly to remember this. Sir, as 
I said at the outset, I am prepared to believe that Government au* trying 
fcheir best to increase the Indian element in tho Railway services; but 1 
would like my Honourable friend the Commerco Momhor to tell us 
exactly and categorically in how many years they expect to bring about 
this proportion of 75 per cent., and what steps thev havq*so far inaugurated 
and what policy they propose to follow in bringing about that stale of 
affairs, 

Mr. K. 0. MTeogy (Dacca Division ; Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, as 
a member of the Central Advisory Council I am in a rather awkward posi- 
tion. because the Honourable the Commerce Member took us, the members 
of- the Railway Advisoi^ Council, into confidence over a scheme of recruit- 
ment for the higher services in the State-managed lines of India. Sir. 
^fche first report which is marked “ Confidential and Provisioned ” was 
printed in March 1925, and we discussed it last year. The Honourable t|ie 
Hallway Member will recognise this report by the pink cover. Later on 
‘the ooloijir of that cover was changed to blue,’ and this revised report was 
printed in June 1925, and was considered hv us in the Central Advisory 
'Council last autumn. Onlv the other dav in connection with a qiiOHiion 
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which an Honourable Member asked in this House, the Honourable the 
Railway IMember promised to publish this report in order to enable the 
House to discuss it. I make a grievance of the fact that this report has 
not yet been published and that we miss an excellent opportunity of discus* 
sing the provisions of the report. I have got both the reports in my hand, 
but unfortunately as both are marked “Cortfidentiar', I am precluded from 
referring to the contents of these two reports. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru: (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Confidential for members only. 

Mr, K. 0* Neogy: Yes. I do not know whether the Honourable the 
Railway Member is prepared to give us another opportunity, after publish- 
ing this report, to discuss its provisions. A good deal' of the criticism that 
has been levelled at him to-day ■should, I think, have been mot had these 
provisions been knovn to the Members before this discussion had com- 
meneod. But this scheme relates only to the State-managed lines and 
is confined to the yueslion of Indianisaiion with regard to the higher 
services, that is to say, what is known as the Engineering and Superior 
Revenue E&tuhlishinonts. IMy Honourable friend Mr. Rainachundra Rao 
raised the question yesterday us to how fair the Company lines were pre- 
pared to act in concert with the Railway Board in the in{itter oi Indianisa- 
tion. That is a very important question, and I ^^ould ask the Honourable 
the Railway M(unbt*r to make a definite pronouncement tf>-day jib to how 
the present position is in that matter. I know that it will be said that 
the Companies are, under the terms of their contract, free to adopt an;^ 
scheme of recruitment the> like. Bui, Sir, that reply will not satisfy me 
because the very terms of the contracts la'tween the Secretary of State 
and the different Company lines provide that these terms will be subject to 
any legislation that may be passed by the Government of India; and if the 
Honoura])le the Railway ]\R*mber finds lhat the Con ipam -managed' jint'js 
are not willing to fall into lirie with the State-worked Railwtiys in regard 
U) the ([uestion of Indianisation and the methods of recruitment. I would 
expect him to bring forward a Bill in this House to give effect to tho 
demands voiced on this side of the House for the purpose of controlling tho 
Company lines and compelling them to adopt what may be considered to 
be the best course in this matter. Sir, it is a well-known fact that our 
grievance in tho matter of Indianisation is much more serious in connection 
with the Company lines, than in connection with the State-managed lines. 
I do not want to go into figures because tho figures are in the hands of all 
Honourable Members hero, and T do not think this fact will bo disputed 
by the Government. I maintain that this deplorable condition of affairs, 
so far as the Company lines are concerned, is due not so much to the 
absence oi properly trained Indians m io a sort of prejudice which they 
liavo against the entertainment of Indians as oflScers. Sir, T hold in 
my hand an advertisement that appeared not Yery long ago in an English 
newspaper in which the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Company 
adveriised for nn Assistant Engineer, and the first qualification' which 4hat 
advertisement Jays down is ^'Candidates must bo of non- Asiatic descent’*. 
(Hear, hear.) T have goi it here; if the Honourable Member wants to 
look at it, 1 will verv^ gladly lend him this copy. T have seen many adver- 
tisements like this, and 1 do not think that they are so uncommon oven 
lo-day. Sir, I will repeat this illustration proves that the refusal of Com- 
panies to engage more Indians is due more to a prejudieo against Indians 
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'than to anything else. {An Honaurable Member: ‘*ltacial prejudice.’^) 
I have papers with me about a candidate, tm Indian candidate, who had 
taken his B.Se. in India with distinction, bad served an appreniiceshii» 
in the Locomotive Department of the East Indian Hailway at Jainalpur 
• for 21 months, and then had gone to Glasgow and qualified hhuHelf as an 
t engineer there and had taken the B.Sc. degree in Engineering and after 
*that had apprenticed himself in locomotive workbhops in England for 21 
years — mind you, after having taken the B.Sc, degree in Glasgow— nov 
when he came’ back to India 'he applied for an appointment ns Assistant 
Loco. Superintendent to all the various railways. In reply, the^ Cireai 
Indian Peninsula Eailway wrote to him — (1 have got the letter with me 
here) — -something to this efEech: ‘‘Your quafifications fall short of the mark, 
and we can ofier you an apprenticeship starting on Hs. 75 a month/’ Sir, 
uhat surely does not look as if Indians arc having fair treatment. This 
person has since obtained employment in the State Railways. T tuny men- 
tion that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in those days Mas a (’ompan\ 
i managed line. 

.Pandit ShaKml^l Hehru: They do not do it so crudel\ now. 

’Mr. K, C. Meogy: I do not know whether things have inipro\od on the 
‘Great Indian Peninsula Railway since then. Now I come to the other part 
^of the question. This discussion relates not merely to the recrintnuuit for 
the Superior Establishments; because when we ubk for Indianihtdion wt 
demand Indianisation of not inereh the superior establishments but also of 
’the subordinate ranks of officers, With salaries, for instance, of Rs. 250 a 
month and upwards. But we arc apt to forget that vdien wt^ talk of tin 
Lee Commission in this connection, the Lee Commlssioirs recommenda- 
tions had nothing to do with the question of Indianisation of tlu‘ Hub<»rdinftii‘ 
ranks. The Lee Commission's proposals were confined ui(‘r(‘ly to the que<^ 
‘tion of Indianisation of tho Superior Engineering and Revenue Establisl)- 
ments, so far as the railw’ays are eomvrnod. Therefore it will not do for 
the Honourable the Ewlw*a’y Member meroH to refer to the re<*ainmenda- 
tion of the Lee Commission and to say that iht^y are prepared to give 
effect to that recommendation. I expect him to make* a definite siutenii^nl 
to-day as to w*hat his policy is with regard to the IndiimiHalion of the subordi- 
nate ranks. Sir, w'c do not take our stand merely on the ri>c<»nunendalion*- 
' of the Loo Commission. Evon the Acworth Committee’s I{t‘]H>ri in para- 
graphs 182. 183 and 184 referred to the deplorable condition of Indians in 
the different railways. Sir, T do not w^ani to lire the Houst* In placing 
any extracts from those paragraphs ’before it, but T will read out * only one 
recommendation which tliey made. Tliey stated: 

“We think the Government of India might consider the propriety of estahlishinc 
a minimum percentage of Indians to be reached within a fixed period/* 

-I 

Sir, vro are talking- of 73 per cent, annual recruitment to be ultimafceU 
reached, if possible. That was the qualifionlion Vfhich the Honourable tin* 
Finance Member added yesterday. Sir, here is a positive recommendaiion 
that “the Government of India mifi^t oonsidor the proprlctv of estahlj^inff 
a minimum percentage of Indians to be reflohad witiiin a fixed period.’’ 
'T take it what the Acworth Committee meant by “a minimum perc'ontn«c of 
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Indians'* was Iho minimum of the total cadre in the different branches of 
ithe service. Sir, the Honourable the Bailway Member has given effect 
very readily to those recommendations of the Acworth Committee which 
go to consolidate his own position and the position of the Bail- 
way Board, May I know why it is that this recommendation 
has been given the go-by so long? Bir, I think this recommen- 
•dation of the Acworth Committee, although it was more in 
•connection with the employment of Indians in the superior grades, has 
some reference also to the question of Indianisation of the subordinate 
establishment. Therefore, 1 want the Honourable the Railway Member to 
make a definite statement to-day whether it is intended that this recom- 
mendation of the Acworth Committee is to be given effect to, particularly 
in regard io the subordinate services in the railways, and also whethei* the 
Company Bailways arc going to be made to come into line with the State 
Railways, and whether recruitment for the superior establishments would 
be on a common basis, on a common standard and through a common 
agency. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I sl)ould first like to congratulate my 
Honourable friend Mr. Chetty on what 1 thought was h very excellent 
sjpeech, and, I may say that Mr, Chetty '» speech showed there W’as practi- 
cally no difference between Mr. Ohetty and myself. 1 do recognise that 
iho House has a grievance in that I have not been able to publish the 
'tlocument to which my Honotirable friend Mr. Neogy refoiTcd. I regret 
that ±a(*i very much because had 1 been able to, as 1 bad hoped, publish 
that drxMiniciii and to make* it available to the House before this di'bate 
eanic on, 1 am perh'cily sure that it would have taken awa} a great deal 
ot tile edge of the debate. We have been tvorking on this matter of the 
lecruitmeiit and training of railway officers in India for a considerable time 
Wo first put an ulliccr on si>eciai duty and that is the answer I give to 
Mr, Ner>g;y as to what action tvo took on the Acw^orth Cornmiltt^eV suggt‘s- 
lion. Wo put an officer on sjmcial diit\. We got his n^port and having 

his report, the iluilway Board elaborated their scheme. That scheme 
was placed a yenv ago bef<»re the Central Advisory Council. They took 
objection to certain features of the scheme. Consequeiuly we took the 
scheme back, Wc reconsidered it and last autumn we put a revised schenu* 
before the Central Advisory* Council, vrhich sjcheniD w*ns accepted by them. 
Unfortunately in that scheme we made certain recommendations regarding 
the qualifications of the pcopie wo shall have to recruit at homo, and there- 
fore we had to send the wdiole matter up to tlie Seerefary* of State. Wc 
sent our despatch io the Secretary of State at the end oi November last 
and, though I have no reason to suppose that he wdll in any way object to 
our proposals in regard to recruitment and training in India, wo have not 
yet received Inn final approval^ and, in accordance with our standing rules 
I am not in a position to publish those ])apers. As T said, this is a matter 
of great regret to me. If I had been in a position to publish those papers, 
I am quite certain that the House would have boon satisfied with the 
act.ion we are taking in regard to the recruitment and training of railway 
officers in India. 

T lmv(» been challenged both hr Mr. Ramaehandra Rao and Mr. Ncog^ 
and also by Mr. Chotty to say what we are doing and. if the Hf>usc will 
bear with mo, I propose to do so, because T think that it will interest llic' 
House. As the Hon<5e Imows. we efivide our railway staff, our ‘superior siaff 
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into four departments — ^Transportation and Commercial is the first depart- 
ment. The second department is Civil Engineering. The third depart- 
ment is Mechanical Engineering and the fourth is the Stores Department. 
Now, in regard to the first department, transportation and commercial, 
hitherto we have been rather haphazard, I think? in our methods^ of recruit- 
ment. We now propose to faithfully carry out the Lee Commission's re- 
commendation to recruit 75 per cent, of the vacancies in each year in India 
and we propose to effect that recruitment in the following^ way. Wc are 
laying down certain qualifications. We think now that in view of our new 
system in our Transportation Department that even officers engaged mostly 
on traffic and the commercial side should have some knowledge of c‘ngi- 
^leering or science so that they can understand tlie working of the operating 
department, and so we are providing for certain qualifications. Wo j)roposc 
to advertise each year the number of vacancies we have and wo ])ro})f»so 
to invite applicants. Those applicants will bo subjected to u proliminary 
process of selection. Wliether we shall have the selection made through 
the Local Governments or by the Lailway Br.ai'd is a nuitior wliicJi W(' 
have got still under consideration; but there is going to bt* a preliminary 
process of seleetimn, and after that selection there will be a competitive 
examination. We are doing that quite deliberately beeauso it is a thing 
that I personally am keen on and I wish To say pnbli(‘ly that in fuiiirr* it is 
no good for anj^body to write to me and ask for jobs in these particular 
departments because we are depriving ourselves entirely r.f any kind oi 
patronage. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Why preliniinury sele<dion? 

An Honourable Member: That is indirect patronage. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes; In view of whaf has been stated in 
regard to the technical qualifications, it is proi;Oteed la restri(»t ,s(*h»etio 2 i! 
in the first instance to persons holding the degree <if au Indian [’niversity — 
any University in India — or a degree mentioned in Appendix V of a Dritisli 
University or the engineering certificate of the ThomuHon Civil EiigiiUH^rlng 
College at Eoorkee, provided that such degree or certificate* inciudo. one 
or more of the following subjects. Applied Mathematics, ?hysi(*s. 
Mechanics and Prime Movers, Those are our proi>osals in regard to n*- 
cruitment for the Transportation and Commei;^ 2 ial Departments. Tlu^re will 
be a preliminary process of selection and. {hen we shall liavo competitive* 
examination among the selected candidates. As I said, whether the selec- 
tion will be done, as in the ca.se of the civil services, through the Local 
Governments or some other department or by the Eailway Board is h matter 
that is still under consideration. Then, I come io the civil <*ngiiu*cring side. 
At present the House may know we guarantee certain appointmenia, two 
appointments a year, I think, to Eoorkee and one every alternate year to 
Sibpur. We have got to carry on our guarantees for the students already 
Jh those colleges, but we propose to withdraw the guarantee from a certain 
period. After that any person from a civil engineering college wM*th the 
prescribed degree or certificate in India will be eligible for this department. 
Here .also there will be a preliminary selection and then there will be an 
open competitive examination. Now, the most difficult of course is the 
Mechanical Engineering’ part,' There our difficulties are greater and the 
fact remains that at present we are not in a position to t'urn otit in In'dia 
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fully qualified mechamcal engineers lor such departments as, say, the Loco 
and Caniage and Wagon Bopartments. There again this is the procedure 
which we propose to follow : 

** Applications ‘will he invited each year by advertisement and suitable candidates 
will be noininatod by the Railway Board for the Mechanical Department and to form 
the Rower Branch of the Ti ansporlatiou Department- Applicants must liave passed 
tlio Intermediate Examination in Science or Arts or the Senior Cambridge Examina- 
tion. Selected candidates will be appointed in the first instance us special class 
apprentices and will be required to undergo three years’ practical as well ns theoretical 
training in the State Raihvay workshops. At the end of this period they will be 
examined and if found suitable those nominated for the Mechanical Department 
will be required to tmdergo a further two years’ training in the higher mechanical 
course at the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, and will continue practical work 
m the W’orkshops during vacation. Candidates for the Power blanch of the Transpor- 
tation Dopariment will "be transferred to the Running Department of a State Railway 
for two years, during which period they will be required from time to time to attend 
courses of instruction at the Railway school of transportation at Ohandausi. They 
will receive stipends while under training iu the workshops. On satisfactory comple- 
tion of these courses they will he sent to England to undergo a further period of 
training for two years in the workshops in England.” 

Tbo»o arc our proposals for Uie rocruitmont and training of officers for tbe 
throe iniporifini; dcparlnients of our Indian railways, that is lo say, the 
Transportation and Oonimercial Department, the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment and tho Mechanical Engineering Department. Wo have also our 
training arrangements for the subordinate departments. Wo have already 
done a considerable amount for the training of subordinate technical staff : 

” At Kanchrapara and Jamalpur technical schools are established which provide 
for the proper proportion of theoretical and practical tx'aining being given to 
apprentices during their five years’ apprenticeship, A standard has been established 
for admission to apprenticeship iu the exammafhm conducted by the Bengal Board 
of Control of apprenticeship training. At Moghulpura (North Western Railway) a 
technical school exists which gives theoretical training to the apprentices and for 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway workshops there is available the Victoria Jubilee 
'J’oelmical Institute. The Jamalpur and Kanchrapara schemes are devised so that 
et the end of three years’ training it is possible for the better educated and more 
hitelligent apprentices to proceed, after examination, to the Bengal Engineering 
College for a two years’ higher mechanical course. Since 1917 a scheme has been 
in force on the East Indian Raihvay under wdiich graduates in Engineering are 
selected for training, aro given one year’s intensive training in the Jamalpur Workshops 
and thou sent to Clreat Britain for three years’ workshop training. On satisfactory 
completion of training they are appointed to the Superior Service as Assistant 
Loco. Superintendents.” 

Now, Sir, as I say, I hope shortly to bo able to publish these papers. I am 
uot the Loader of the Houao and 1 am not in a position to oficr any day 
to this House for discussion of it, but I will make them available and 1 shall 
bo very glad to receive any criticisms or suggestions which Honourable 
Members may wish to make in regard to the scheme; and of course it is 
open to any Member to move a Resolution on the subject. As I have 
pointed out to the House the scheme is the scheme which has been approved 
by the Central Advisory Council for Railways after very prolonged discussion. 

Now, Sir, I have been asked by several Members what we propose to do 
in regard fo Company Railways. We propose to take up Hbo question with 
them as to exactly how they propose to give effect to their pledge that* they 
accept the Leer Commissions recommendations. I have not the least doubt 
that all Company Railway administrations will carry out that pledge 
absolutely faithfully. But I am prepared to go furfher. The Honourable 
Mr. Joshi asked me yesterday whether it would be possible for us to put in 
the Administration Report each year al paragraph ehowing' how many vacan- 
* cies had occurred during the year in the different departmenfs of the <Rffer©nt 
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Railways and exactly how those vacancies had been filled, whether by 
Europeans or by Indians. I am g^ulte prepared l>o consider that suggestion 
and 1 hope that next year we shall be able to give information of that kind. 
That will enable the House and the Government to watch the progress of 
ihis pohey. I should hke to say quite definitely that it is a policy with which 
1 entirely agree, and I associate myself *with what Mr, Ohetty has said that 
the Government should accept this policy not as part of a bargain. I re- 
cognize fully and always have recognized that in this matter of the tiublie 
services Indians have a right to serve in the public services, in the Itaihvajs 
and other departments ot the Government. It is quite true, and I am 
quite prepared to admit it, that in the Kail ways up till a few years ago they 
were very backward in this mailer indeed. But on State Kaihvu}s the 
figures I have given more than once hhow tliat in the last few vcMrs we 
have made a very groat advance, and I now hope that in llu' next k\\ years 
wo shall bo able to show a similar advance on Company Hallways loo 

Mr. Chclty complained that I made no reference lo ludianisataui in ni\ 
budget bpeech. Sir, if 1 had juaJo a reference in my budget biiccch to all 
the matters that I should have liked to have dealt with I sliould ha\e made a 
speech to wWch no one in this House \^ould have listened because it would 
have been too long; and quite definitely I omitted from ihat speeeli qiit^sticuis 
of this kind because I know that I would have an opportunity t^vplainini; 
the point of view and the attitude of Government on the Doiuands for Grant-,. 
It was nof beenuso I wished to conceal any tiling from llio House or (<» su]^- 
press anything. 

Now, Bir, I hope that I have answcTed the questions which I conbidcr (<> 
be really important questions. I am not going into the past; 1 am con- 
cerned with the future. I hope I have answered to the safislatdion 
Honourable Members their questions as to what w’O propose to do in rognnl 
to recruitment and training in India of ihb 75 per cent, of Indians w liidi wo 
are recruiting for our vacancies. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Tlio Honouraljlc Mt‘mln*r is l.ilkjng 
about the recruitment for the superior services. May I ask hitii just iff 
explain to thist House what is being done to enable Indians who ur(» aln »ud\ 
in the louver subordinate services to rise to ihi5 higher suljordinnic sorvicMN? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes:I am glad that my llojaim’ubh* fri<*nd 
has raised that particular point. I can possibly best explain it in lliis way. 

I will tafco the Transportation and Commercial Hc^partincnts; ihl'^ is (in 
Stale Hallways. Wo expect that in those departmenis mi shall have 10 
vacancies a year. 2*5, that is, 2 in one year and 3 in the nexi, will in 
accordance with our proposals bo rocruifed in England. Tlio remaining 
7-5 out of 10, that is, 75 per cent., will be recruited out liere. Of these 
6 will be direct recruits by competitxvo examination; 1*5 will be recniitt^d by 
promotion from the subordinate services, the local services. Wo eonsidcT 
ihat we must provide that avenue for iho subordinate seiwiecs because the 
best way of getting efficient and good subordinate services is to give ihem 
some prospect of promotion to the higher services. Now, Sir, T think I 
have answered at any rate most of the important questions that have been 
raised, and I hope the House will recognize that whatever may ba the record 
of 'Indian EailW^ays in this matter in the past, at any raTe they will have 
no reaeon to complain of their record in the future. 
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Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Bao (East Godavari and West Godavari 
cum Kistna : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : I did not quite catch what the 
Honourable Member said in regard to Company-managed Railways. I 
gathered that be was going to take up the matter with them 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I said we \vere going to take up the 
matter with the Company Railways. What I hope the Company Railways 
will do is that they will come into this scheme of ours and that we shall 
be able to recruit 7o per cent, of the vacancies in the Comptiny Itailways 
in the same way as we recruit for Slate Railways — by one competitive 
exanfmaiion p(;sbibly for all India, but 1 cannot promi'so that because we 
shall liave to consult the Company Railways about it But the Honour- 
able Meinbei* may lake it from me that wo do propose to take U2J the whole 
question with the C *mpany Railways as to what they 3 )roposLi To do to give 
effect to this pledge to fill 73 per cent, of the vacancies us they occur In 
India. 

Xiieutenant-Oolonel H. A* J*. Cridney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, 
I am very sorry I did not catch ,\our eye before the IlonourabJo the Com- 
merce Member spoke, because I had some figures which 1 wished to 
present to him for verification and explanation, figures which show the 
cppo&ito or Anglo-Indian side of the ludianisatiou picture. Sir, Honour- 
able Members on the ojjpositG Benches have made certain statements re- 
garding Indianisation and expi^essed coriaiu fears as to its progressive ful- 
filment, I think tbo figures I am about to present will show that their 
leurs are groundless and that the fears are mure with the Anglo-Indian 
community which is being made to look upon liidiaiii«iatii)n as ex-Anglo- 
Indianisaiion ”, If Honourable Members wall look at AmicMire B to the 
Explanatory Memorandum to the Railw’^ay Budget for 1024-23 and look 
at the column relating to that class of empl<>;\ces drawing Rs 230 and 
over per mc^nsem, they will find the following interesting figures. 

In 1922 there were 344 Anglo-Indians and 2B2 Indians employed in this 
class. In 1923 there wore 459 Anglo-Indians and 211 Indians C'mployed. 
"Now h‘t us go a little further ahead. Hir, in 1024 ,son will find that tliere 
^rero 431 Anglo-Indians and 238 Indians. This lueauH, Rir, that in this 
elasR, during these two y(‘urs, 1022-21, 130 Anglo-Tudiaus wwc dismissed on 
the Great Indian Peninsula liailwav, and there wns an increase of Indians. 
Go a Btago further, look nt page 05 of the Railway Adininisiration R(‘poH 
for 1924-25. You will find that on the 1st of April 1034*^ there were SSO 
Anglo-Indians in this class, and on the 1st April 19QS there W'cro I 

ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to take particular note of the 
figure 350 Anglo-Indians on April 1st, 1924, Now there is evidently some- 
thing wrong in these figures. We are told in this Book that on November 
1st, 192e3, there were 459 Anglo-Indians, and on the 1st of April W24 there 
were 350, which means that within these five months over 100 Anglo- 
Indian? were dismissed in this important subordinate class of service, t.c., 
33 per cent, of the total of this cadro. Now, Sir, my confusion is rendered 
worse confounded when I toll you that withm twelve months* time, Ifeat 
is from tbo 1st of April 1924 to the 1st of April, 1926, this total of 350 
for some reason suddenly rose up to 472, that is an increase of 122 or 34 
per cent. What am I ‘to understand from these 'figures? It means that 
over 100 Anglo-Indians in this particular grade were dismissed from the 
1st November 1923 to tho 1st April 1924 a^id that these very men were 
re-cmployod by the 1st April 3926. I frankly admit, Sir, that I am very 
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perplexed by these figures and I seek information from the Government. 
But the mystery oi those figures deepens when ;>ou look at the Administra- 
tion Eeport and compare the total cost of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Hallway establishment tor corresponding periods, if :^ou look at page 62 
of the Administration Eeport, you will find that the total oo&t ot the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway osiablishment for the ^ear 1923-24 was 463 lakhs 
and for the year 1924-25 it was 470 lakhs, that is to say there was an 
increase of one per cent., whereas the total number of subordinates employ- 
ed in this class rose from 1,007 to 1,286— that is to say an inereaso of 
28 per cent. Sir, it is well known that during the years 1922-24 the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway retrenched in establishment to the total extent 
of 84 lakhs. Now from this medley of figures I should like io know what 
conclusions one is entitled to draw. I stand here as the representative of 
a community largely employed on the Bail ways in India j)articularly in Ihi^s 
class oL subordinates, a community whose grandfathers kid the first hleepf*rs 
on this Eailway, and whose grandchildren to-day form the backbone of it. 
There arc only two conclusions one can draw, (a) either these figures ai*c 
wrong and unreliable, or (6) the rates of pay of Anglo-Indians and Indians 
have boon markedly reduced on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway ; and us 
far as Anglo-Indians are ooncomed, this reduction has been inadt' in direct 
contravention of the Manmad Pact, an honourable agrc^eniont entered into 
between the Agent and those men Now, Sir, I submit that on ilu' figures 
given by the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway on this very ampt)Hant matter 
(a matter of vital importance to my community), that unless Gov<*rmnent 
gives me an adequate explanation, I am entitled to charge tin* Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway with having deliberately dismissed Anglo-Indians and 
replaced them by Indians. I do not wish my Indian friends io ihink that 
I am raising a controversial matter on the physical filn('ss or elainm of the 
two people. I am one with you in your demand for Indianisation but thi» 
selection must be carefully done. (Hear, hear.) I submit that it m against all 
the laws of justice and humanity that an Anglo-Indian, European, or 
Indian should bo dismissed to give employment io another man, nimply In 
carry out retrenchment and obtain economy, or to follow a policy ihai'has 
been indicated by Government. I submit, Sir, that to replace tlioso pcopli* 
who aro working efficiently and who are in active service by another clans, 
in the Government’s desire to Indianize the Eailwnys, is an unjust and an 
inhuman policy and ungenerous and ungrateful treatment to a community 
which deserves a better fate. 

Khan Bahadur W, M. Hussanally: Why assume that they wore dis- 
missed? 

liletitenant>4jOlonel H. A. J. Oidney: Why assume anything else on the 
face of these figures? 

Mr. M. V. Ahhyankar (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : What 
about the time when they were first appointed to the exclusion of Indians? 

r 

Lleutettant-Ooload H. A. J. Oido^y: I deny this original excluai-ve ap- 
poiatmeni I am glad to answer file questiofl put by my Hbnoarable friend 
—I bope be does not objeot to my oalUng blm tbe ** I/bud Speaker bf tbe 
Swarajist wireless set— a Member Who bails ftom ttie btwd of Otettgea. 
Se no Sonbt will teadily adorit that 'Siiiae Was wbaii ibe pay dt ttlSlway 
mpleyeea was tety toesHgTej—Tto. 80 ’to TRa. iOO to eo-twfiaii ^Itoa, 
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small-pox and malaria took their toll and employment on Kail ways was 
more or less an isolated existence ; and when there of course were none of 
the social amenities as we know and enjoy them to-day, nor was the salary 
as attractive as it is to-day. During those dark and unpromising days 
.\nglo-Indians manned the Bailways and you elected to be transported by 
Anglo-Indian railway employees all over India, 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar; Did the Indians refuse to man the Bailways then 
or were they excluded as they are to a great extent even to-day? 

Iiieutenant-Oolonel H. A. J*. (SUdney: By constitutional agitation it was- 
the Anglo-Indian employees who got the salaries raised to what they are 
to-day — so attractive that Indians now seek employment on Bailways, I do 
not blame them claiming their share. But why want to replace me, when 
still in active service. Sir, regarding my figui^es I speak subject to correction* 
If they are correct, then I opine it is the oiSciars sacrifice of his Anglo- 
Indian subordinates on the altar of retrenchment and economy, Ih 
is not right, Sir. Anglo-Indians are statutory natives of India,, 
and as such, wo claim equal treatment with all other Indian com- 
munities. Sir, en paasanf, one sees in all questions raised in this 
House, asking for a percentage of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians 
in various Departments, an objectionable and meaningless classification 
more or less encouraged by Government in their replies, {Honourable Mem- 
bers : "‘Como over to this side*'.) I did not select my seat but I am quite 
happy here. I strongly object, Sir, to this classification of Europeans, 
Indians and Anglo-Indians, If I am to be treated as a statutory native 
of India for occupational purposes, I submit Government should not 
encourage this classification. They should classify communities broadly 
as "" Indians " or Europeans Sir, our status as statutory natives of 
India has boon recently re-affirmed in the House of Commons 
by the Bight Honourable Earl Winterion and that ns stututory natives 
of India we possess all the occupational privileges as do the rest 
of Indians. In the face of Ihis to dismiss Anglo-Indians, to get 
rid of them so as to make room for Indians, is, I submit, a decidedly wrong 
policy, Bir, no railway would dismiss its European employees like this. 
In f his way I submit that the Groat Indian Peninsula Bailway, in the appli- 
cation of the inchcape axe, has ruthlessly axed my community. Bir, I ask 
the Government, wdth all respect and seriousness, io produce^ figun‘s io 
show io this House and to me as the represenf ativc of my community in 
fills House that T am wrong in my assumption, that I am wTong to luy Buspi- 
cion. If that is not forthcoming, Sir, I shall feel that my assumption 
is correct and that the figures T have produced are correct and I, therefore, 
place at the door of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway tho charge of 
being one of the main causes for tho daily swelling of the Anglo-Indian 
of unemployed. 

Wwan Bahadur M. Baananfaandxa. Buos May I ask the Honourable Mem- 
ber where the figures he has given come from? * 

Lleutwiam-OoloBd. H. A* 3. Wdauy : From page 65 of the Bailway Adml- 
nfetmUon Beport for 19SM-25. The other page is page 62. You will find 
on 6S, the column of those employed on a monthly salary of Bs, 250 
and over, and here you wiH find that 860 represents the total 
number of Afiglo-Indiana^ employed under this heading. On page 62, you 
will find a yeariy comparison of the cost of establishment of the Great Indian 
Feninsula Bailway. 
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Kumar Oauganand Siuha (Bliagalpur, Purnea and the Saatlial Pur- 
ganas : Non-Muhainmadan) : Bir, many statistics have been quoted 
since yesterday for various reasons, particularly with regard to the motion 
before the House. I would also ask the indulgencG of the House for quoting 
the statistics which, I am afraid, have not yet been quoted. I vili draw 
the attention of the Honourable Member for Government to Aj)penclix G 
of the latest Administration Keport of the Eailway Board, Wluit do we 
find there? We find that no Indian has been appointed in the xVgcncy 
Department of the Hallways of which I will presently give a catalogue. 
The names of the Eailways in w^hich no Indian has been upi)ointc(l in the 
Agency Department are the Assam Bengal Railway, the Bengal and North 
Western Railway, the Bombay, Buroda and Central India Railway; the 
Burma Eailways, the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Oiidh and RohilkhancI 
Railway, the Rohilkliund and Kumaon Eailway, and tlu* Great Indiun 
Peninsula Railway, That is not the only Deparimoni in which no Indian 
lias been appointed in so many Railways. There are othtr Departments 
too and these arc the Stores Depariinent and ihc Locomotive and Carriage 
and Wagon Department. In the Stores Deparimoni, there is no Indian 
in the South Indian Railway, the Assam Bengal Eailway, the Bengal and 
North Western Railway, the Bombay, Baroda and Ccniral India Itailway, 
the East Indian Eailw^ay, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the Madrn.s 
and Southern Mahratta^'Railway, and the Roliilkhund and Kuiuaou iiail- 
way, In the Locomotive and Carriage and Wagon Deiatritneni. iliero is 
no Indian in the Bengal and North Western Railway, the Bmnl)ay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, the Burma Railways, the Madras and Soulhern 
Mahratta Railway, the Oudh and Rohilkhand Eaihvay, the Roliilkhund 
and Kumaon Eailway and the South Indian Railway, Whal i cannot 
understand is the fact that when there arc so many Railways in wliioh 
Indians have been found qualified to hold these appointii tents, why these 
Railw^ays have not seen their way to Indianise iholr superior s<*rvietffi in 
these departments and I want to know from the Honourable Member on 
the Govemmonl Benches what they have done in set» Ihtd these doparU 
ments in the Railways which I have just mentioned are Jnditinised. I do 
not want to repeat the arguments that have been adduced on iho flof>r of 
this House for Indianisation, because T feel that it w^ould be unuecessariiy 
taking up the time of the House. But I want to make it clear that i 
associate myself with every argument that 1ms been advanced for India- 
nisation by this aide of the House, With these words, I support the 
motion. 

Colonel J. B. Crawford (Bengal : European): Bir, T rise to congratulate 
my friend Mr. Chetty on having called tho attention of the House to what 
T believe is the correct method of making our policy of Indianisation a 
success. In so far as my own community is concerned, I do not think 
that we are concerned with the complexion of the administration so much 
as' with the question of its efficiency. In so far as the interests of the 
whole cotmtry are wrapped up, as they must bo, with, her commieJV® and 
trade, it ie obvious that we must maintain the effiaieney ot our Railways. 
iNow, if we look arbund and observe many of our big industries in* ^ this 
Country, both ihosei managed by » European and Indian, we find them g6hatg 
^outside the country fdr a largo nUmber of their officers. are 

ndtrphilanthropid oonoerhs; Railways are' not phiknthropio conoetTwf; end 
they are not going to pay passages to and from England, lri#ier ^saladSte 
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lor men brought from there, if they can get the requisite stamp of men 
that thoj/ require close at hand. That is a fact that remains; and there* 
fore \\hat this House ought to do reg'ardiug its Indianisation is constantly 
to ju’ess upon Government the necessity foe training facilities, more train- 
ing facilities and ^et more training facilities, especially in regard to technical 
services. W'e have hoard from the Commerce Member some of the measures 
which have been taken to provide ihose training facilities. So far as I 
can see there arc not }et throughout the count r;y side adequate facilities for 
training, nor is the public mind yet in that stage, as Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal pointed out the other day, to send its sons to acquire the necessary'; 
knowledge which will load tlicai into services like the Bailway. Wo want 
two things. We uant itiore training facilities and we want that assistance 
from and the desire amongst the public itself which ^vill secure for its 
own sons the training that would give thorn placets in our technical services 
and make them fitted eventually to hold higher posts. I think my friend 
‘Mr. Ohetty has done a great service to the House by drawing our attention 
once more to that aspect of Indianisation, to which 1 am not opposed in 
the least, and ho is to be congratulated on that. I feel quite certain that 
neither the (lovornmcni nor Iho Members opposilo would ever lend their 
hand to doing injustice to ilioso persons of my own community who are 
domicih'd and belong to India. I feel quite certain they do not desire to 
sec thorn proven! nd from serving in the services of this counti’y or to sec 
them turned out wdiero thB\ are performing useful work; and so T need 
not Rtrc‘ss ihnt particular point. All I wish to emphasise onco again is the 
value of and the necessity for further training facilities. I think the 
Bailwaiy Adm ini si rations have done much in that dircciion, but there is 
still a lot more that could bo done. 

Laia Iiajpat Bai (Juliundar Division: Xou-jMuhunutmdan) : Hir, 
'this is a subject upon which Indian public opinion is very keen and very 
'sore, and I may say at once that there is no section of Indians who can 
now remain satished with mere assiiraneos. Wo do not question the motives 
*or the intentions of Honourable Members on the other side who give us 
assurances. But of assurances we have had enough and to spare. We 
have been assured times out of number. A.s far liuek as 1858 we were 
•assured in tbo proclamation of Her Majesty Queen Vicioria that no distinc- 
tions of caste, colour or creed shall bo made in appoIntraenlH under the 
'Crowm, but know what has been the result. What w'O w'ant now are 

not assurance.^, but deeds (An Honoumhle Memhcf. '*Pcrff>rmaii-ces.*') 
and the translation of those assurances into actual facts. What we see 
here is tliis, that ip spite of the good intentions of the Honourable Members 
•opposite, the situation remains from year to year practically the same. 
Certain changes fire being introduced, I admit, but the process of Indiani- 
sation is so slow and the facilities given are so few that iho complaint 
romains substantially the same as it has been in the years past. The 
gentleman on the o^er aide who just sat down said that what we sttoxild 
/dd is to press for facili^ties for training. But he evidently ignores the 
that we have boon pres^ng for facilities for training — at least vocally— 
•feyof sftica, the Indian Kational Congress was founded in 1885. If you will 
ljum over^liB of annual reports of the Confess for nil these 

»y^s;rB. YOU wfll find that mis question of ihe Indianisation of ihe services 
•and of traipfng jEacilifies for Indians has been engaging Ihe attention of 
4hat body ever since It was founded and it still harps on the same string 
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to-day. I am perfectly certain that witli all the good intentions in the 
world, Honourable Members opposite will not be in a position to change 
the situation materially, unless and until the appointing authorities are 
changed and unless those appointing authorities are Indians themser^es. 
With all the good intentions, Sir, the forces of circumstances and environ- 
ment are so strong that when the time comes to translate these assurances 
into actual practice, somehow or other those intentions do not effectuate. 
That is what we see every day and I submit that no amount of assurances 
will be of any use or effective in changing Indian public opinion in this 
matter unless substantial steps are taken to translate the assurances intO' 
deeds. As regards milway services, these assurances arc now being repeated 
year after year but how do matters stand? A careful perusal of Iho Bailway 
Board's Administration Report for 1925 shows that the aasuiMncos are not 
translated into acts even when opportunities present tliomselvcs to the 
Honourable Members on the other side to do so. On page 63 of the Report 
of the Railway Board are given figures of increases .md d<‘creaaes in the 
higher services of the various Railways. In one of these colimms, in iho 
column reserved for Europeans, you will find that, while on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway there are plus 9 of Europeans, thcTO is only plus 1 of 
Anglo-Indians and plus 3 of other Indians. In the baino way you will 
find that on the Bengal and North-Western Railway there tire plus 4 of 
Europeans only. On the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, you 
will ffnd plus 7 of Europeans and only plus 2 of Indians. On the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway you will find plus 5 of Europeans find 
minus 1 of Indians. On the South Indian Railwtiy you find plus 11 of 
Europeans, minus 1 of Anglo-Indians and plus 5 only of Indians. So you 
find that when opportunities present themselves to Railw^av Adininistndions 
of giving new appointments to Indians, they arc not utilised. li is very 
fine to talk of justice and efficiency. But Justice and efliciemey at whoso 
cost? One of my Honourable friends on the other side, the loader of tho 
Anglo-Indians, complained of the reduction in the number of Anglo-Indiim 
employees on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. In a pathetic tone 
he pointed out that ever since the grandfathers of the pr<'sent gemmation 
of Anglo-Indians laid the first sleeper on the Indian Railways, they have* 
been the backbone of tho Indian Railway management, but now the grand- 
sons of those grandfathers are being pushed out of tho railway sorvioes 
en masse. Following his example, I may very well say that thc» great- 
grandfathers of the present generation of Indians supplied tho Iasi pie 
of the money that was invested in the Indian Railwa^ys, their grandsons 
still continue to supply more money and pay iho inferesi thereupon. 
Every pie of the monies spent on the Indian Railways is charged to the 
Indian revonucs. And who pays these revenues? The Indians, of course. 
And what is the return they get? The vast bulk of the higher appointments 
go to Europemfef and Anglo-Indians. Only the hones are thrown over to 
Indians. In the matter of treatment also, the Indians suffer considerably 
because the Europeans are favoured at their cost. B is not a quoslion of 
efficiency so much as it is a question of rights. We do not cWm anyihinjr 
as a concession. We demand our rights and fa demanding those righte 
we put forward also as auxiliary arguments, the argum^fa of 
eoohQmv and justice. I have before me certafa statements prepared By 
responsible men, based on official reports of the Railway Daparfeent. Oxm* 
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of these statements has been prepared by the President of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, in which, on pages 8 and 9, he has given figures of 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in the higher services of the Railways. 
What do we find there? According to the statistics of 1924, in the matter* 
of appointments carding a pay of Rs. 250 per mensem and others, the- 
percentages of the different nationalities represented in these services were • 
as follows r 

Europeans ... ... 38'9 

Anglo-Indians ... ... ... 37-77 

Indians ... ... ... ... 24-14 

In the same way, if you come to the subject of Indianisation in new 
appointments, you will find from the figures that the assurances given 
by Government have not been translated into deeds. From 1921-22 io 
1923-24, 70 new appointments were made in the superior establishment. 

32 of them went to Europeans, 23 to Anglo-Indians and only 21 to 
Indians. So, you will find that in spite of all assurances to the contrary 
and in spite of all promises, the state of things remains — do not* say 
exactly the same — ^but substantially the same. Therefore, we cannot be 
satisfied merely by assurances and promises. Somethmg more is needed 
to satisfy public opinion in this country. I am perfectly certain that no 
amount of assurances will enable the Honourable Members on this side 
to change their present views unless there is a substantial change in the 
percentages of the personnel of the higher offices of those departments and 
that of the Railway Board in the direction of Indianisation. That is why 
we were so keen over throwing out the whole Demand for the Railway 
Board the other day. It was not an act of vengeance, nor one of 
vandalism. It was simply to show the strong feeling Ihaf exists In the 
country about this matter. Indians do not expect that anything like 
adequate justice can be done to them either in the matter of appoint- 
ments to higher services or in the matter of the treatment of the Indian 
travelling public, unless the Railway Board has, at least, some Indian 
members on it. 

Sir, I have got another statement with me which has also been pro- 
jiared by a responsible Trade Union Officer, in which the figures of 
appointments and salaries of the subordinate staff on fhe Bengal Nagpur 
Railway are given. You will find, Sir, that only the lowest posts are 
given to Indians, carrying salaries which are hardly sufficient to enable 
them to keep their bodies and souls together. All the higher posts nre 
practically reserved for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Well, Sir, is this 
the value of those assurances of which we have been hearing so mucli? 

I will just read out to you one or two statements in order to eslablisK 
my point. You will see that Indian drivers (class 2) start on Es, 48 and 
go up to Bs. 68 after a period of 6 years, whereas European and Anglo- 
Indian drivers start on Rs. 166 and go up to ♦ 

The Honourable Sir CJhaiJee Innee: May T rise to a point of order, ^ 
Sir? There is another motion on the paper which deals with the ques- 
tion of racial discrimination. 

Iiala Bai: I submit that the two heads are similar. We com- 

plain of Indiaxrisatioti, and the question of the difference in'salaries also • 
practically falls under the same category. 
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Mr* President.; I appreciate the difficulty o£ the Honourable Member, 
but would it not be more convenient if lie reserves his remarks about 
facial discrimination till the motion in that behalf is moved? 

Lala Lajpat Hai: I will bow to your ruling, Sir, but may I point out 
that the claim for Indianisation is based on racial discrimination? The 
whole subject is one and you cannot divide it into two coinj)artniPnf s 
Wo are asking for Indianisation because wc feel that thc'i*e is racial dis- 
crimination in the making of these appoinimonts and also in the salaries 
given, but I will bow to your ruling and will not pursue ibni subject. 

Mr. President: I have given no ruling. I have only suggested it tu 
the Honourable Member. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Inierosis): Bir, luosl (>£ uh 
have spoken on this motion from the point of view (jf Indianisation. If 
Lalaji now raises this question, ho will make our position vers diilicull 
because most of us would like to speak on that point bui wo shall havt^ 
no light to speak on it. 

Lala La|pat !Rai: I do not see the difficulty of niy flaiiourabh* friiuid 
Mr. Joshi but 1 would vory readily give way to him because lu* knows 
the subject much more than I do. I therefore wish to leave the fifdrl 
free and open to him when the subject of racial discriuihuitiou c»(anc‘s. 

So T will sit down after making only one more observation, ioaving the 
subject of racial diserbnination, the status and Halaries of Indians as 
compared with Europeans and Anglo-Indians to 1)C dealt with by Mr. 
Joshi. That observation is this, that it is the greatest irony of the hit na- 
tion that even Indians holding higher appointments are by thc^ fonu* 
oircuiAstances made to vote against their own interests in this matter. T 
see Indian gentlemen sitting on the opposite Bimehen “who an* being 
superseded by Europeans without any charge of inefficiency btang brought 
against them, voting against their own mterests htkI againht our pro- 
positions. But they are helpless as we are helpless. Thts palUieal situa- 
tion is such that it demands and justifies all those anomalies fmd vagaries 
T submit, therefore, that the amendment wffiich has been TUo\(*d ought, 
to be made and I therefore support it. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I have no speech tt; make, I have only one 
word to say and that is to put a question io the Honourablo the Member 
for Commerce, and it is this, that in reply to a question of mine 
year the Honourable the Home Member staled in this House that in nil 
the central services one-third of the posts w'ould be givtm to Muslims 
My question now is, whether in this scheme which the Honourable tho 
Commerce Member has just revealed before the House, has any pro- 
vision been made to give adequate representation to Muslims, as men- 
tipned by the Honourable the Home Member? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall; Has he made any provision for Atheists, JaifW aud i 
Hindus ? 

1 

IXaulvi Mubammad Yakub ! There are many sub-aections but I am not j 
- roferriaei io them. You might aa well ask whemer any f ‘h<rf- l»«n 
-made ffflr Sunnis, Shias, Mbghals and PatHana and all the other 8«b« 
•aectiions. This is absurd. > 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I thini that I can answer 
Maulvi Muhammad Yakub at once. The Bailway Board in matters of 
this kind are bound by the general policy laid down by the Government 
of India. I vill read a scnience from the Beport by the Railway Board. 
This particubir sentence relates 1o the Transportation Department but 
applies cquallj to other Departments. Mr. Yakub will see that the 
point ho lias made has already been taken up. It says: 

** Two-thirds (of the vacancies) will be made by me ms of a competitive examination 
of the selected fandidatcb possebsing the educational qualifications prosciibed. Candi- 
dates standing highest in older of merit in the examination will to the extent of the 
number ot varanries available bo offered appointments. The lemaining one-third 
will be filled by nomination to correct communal inequalities, but befoie a candidate 
can be so appointed it is essential that he shall have passed the qualifying examin- 
ation.** 


That is 1 q say, wc do try to meet the point raised by my friend Mr. 
Yakub, but J wish to make it perfectly clear that in the Railway Deparfc- 
mont the minority coiiimunilies, in order to get the benefit of that pro- 
vision, must hulisfy the proper standards of officieney. 

Bor, Sir, need I spend very much time over iu\ friend Colonel 
Gidney, who referred to certain statibties relating to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Prom tho.se siaiistics he deduced the fact that his 
partieuhir community had been very severely treated by the Agent It 
is n fu<d that in that particular year the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way was nob wwking at a profit. Drastic measures had tu be taken and 
drastic rcdiielions had to be G:ffected. I can assure my Honourable 
friend that the Anglo-Indian community was not treated any worse than 
the (it her communities. Practically the same reductions 'wore made m 
regard to Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians proper. 

Pinally I come to my friend Lala Lajpat Eai, He wants dcjeds, 
not assurances. Well, Sir, 1 have already given the figures and do not 
wisii to repeat thorn, but T must point out to my Honourable friend 
that these very statistics to which he referred show that the total staff 
on the Indian Railways increased by 43 net in the year 1924-25, and of 
that net increase of 43, 88 was the net increase in Indian appointments, 
superior appointments. Similarly, there was an increase of 436 in sub- 
or^nates drawing more than Rs. 250 a month, Thai increase was made 
up as follows: 


European 

Aiucloliulinis 

Non-Mudinis 


plus Its 
X>las 45i 
pluH 238 


'Tlio nt't effect is that we are making progress,^ and I desire to challenge 
what my ITonourablo friend said that they will not get any change in 
this matter unless a change in the personnel of the Railway Board is 
made. I consider that ns a reflection upon Indians If wo had ull 
Indian Members on the Railway Board there would not he change 
of policy in this matter* We have agreed to Tndianise at the rate of 75 
per cent, of vacancies as thev occur. The present Members will carrv 
out that policy, ^nd I do not believe that any right-thinking man will 
< 5 hallenge my statement that if we had Indians on the Railway Board 
they would "do exactly the same. 
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Mr. President: The question is; 

That the Demand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration * b®- 
reduced by Rs- 1,000.” 

The Assembly divided. 

AYES— 68. 
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Abhyankar, Mr. M. V. 
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Aiyangar, Mr. K. Bama. 

Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 
Ahmuzzaman Ohowdhry, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Ariff, Mr, Yacooh 0. 
Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Ohaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. B. K. SHanmukbam. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Deshmukh, Mr. B. M. 

Duni Ohand, Lala. 

DuEt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Ghazanfar All Khan, Baja. 

Ghose, Mr. S. C. 

Ghulam Abbas, Sayyad. 

Ghulam Ban, KEan Bahadur. 
Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Ivengar, Mr. A, Bangaswami. 
Jinnah. 3M[r. M. A, 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kasturhhfii Lalbhai, Mr. 

Kidwa?, Shaikh Mushir Hosain. 
Lafpaf Eai. Lala. 

Lohokare. Dr, K. G. 


Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadmv 
Mr. 

Majid Baksh, Syed. 

Malaviya, Pandit Krishna Kant. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvip 
Sayad. 

Mutalik, Sardar V. N. 

Narain Dass, Mr, 

Nehru, Dr. Kishenlal. 

Nehru, Pandit Shamlal. 

Neogj'i Mr. K. C. 

Piyare" Lai, Lala, 

Bamachandra Bao, Diwan Bahadur ML 
Bangachariar, Diwan Bahadur T, 
Banga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Ray, Mr. Kumar Sankar. 

Sadxq Hasan, Mr. S. 

Samiullah Khan, Mr. M. 

Sarda, Bai Sahib M. Harlnlas. 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khna 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Mohammad. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr, Aihbika Prasad. 

Sinha, Kiimnr Gano^anand 
Talatuley, Mr. 8. D. 

Tok Kyi, 0. 

Venkatapat’raju, Mr. B 
Pishindas, Mr. Harchandrai, 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. M. 


NOES-46. 


Abdul Qaiytun, Nawab Sir Sah'bzada. 
Akram Hussein, Prince A. M. M. 
Bajpai, Mr, B. S. 

Bhore, Hr. J. W. 

Blacketf. The Honourable Sir Bas*I. 
Brav, Sir Denvs. 

Calvert. Mr. H. 

Cocke. Mr. H. G 
Crawford, Coionel .T. D. 

Donovan^ Mr. J. T. 

Gidney, Lieut -Cnlonol H. A. 

Gordon, Mr. B. G. 

Grabnm;, Mr, L. 

Hayman, Mr, A. M. 

Headett, Mr. J. 

Hindley, Sir Clement. 

Smgh Brar, Sardar Bahadur 
Capta n, 

Hudson, Mh. W. P. 
jyMaaaily, Khan Bahadur W. M. 
Inrmj The Honourable' Sir* Charles, 
Jatar, Mr. K. S^ 

Lindsay, Sir Daroy. 

Miaephail, The Rsv^ Bf, B. Ml 

TThe motion was adopted. 
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Yakub^ Mlttlvl Muhammadl 
Young, Mr* O. VL 
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Provision of ^Electric Lights in Carriages on the Moradabad'Qajrolu-Chand- 
pur Branch of the East Indian Railway. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, I beg to move: 

“Thai the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses: iVdministraiion ^ be 
reduced by Bs. 100.’* 

Sir, I move this amendment in order to point out that on the Moradabad- 
Gajrola-Chandpur branch of the East Indian Kailway, old Oudh and 
Eohilkhand Railway, wo have still got, in the first and second class com- 
partments, gas lights instead of electric fights. Sir, the danger of having 
gas lights in iho trains has been exhibited more than once. Only a few 
years ago there was a collision on the old Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, 
near Moradabad, and as a result of that collision the gas holders burst and 
the train caught fire and more people lost thehr lives by being burnt than 
were injured by the collision. Tliis system of having gas lights in trains 
is really very dangerous because, as soon as there is a collision, the gas 
holders burst and the carriages catch fire. If you have electric lights you 
do not have to meet that danger. Only in September last when we were 
going back from Simla to Moradabad, the train in which I was travelling 
had a severe accident. T'ivo bogie carriages left the line and went about 
100 yards into a field and the light-holders in my compartment were broken 
and fell down. As it was electric light no damage was done to the com- 
partment w^hich did not take fire, while if it had been gas light, the gas 
holder would have burst and the compartment would have caught fire. 
So 1 wish to draw attention to this matter and say that it is very dangerous 
to have gas lights and the railway authorities should#takG care that ihese 
gas lights, wherever they exist, 'are at once changed to electric lights. 
That is ihe only point for which I have raised this motion. 

Mr. 0* S* Banga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I wish to associate myself with the motion — ^not with 
the gas of the Honourable Member (Laughter) but with the light part of 
it, Mr. Muhammad Yakub comes from my constituency .... 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Ho comes from my constituency and not 
I from his. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Xyer: A very intelligent interruption I HoTVover 
it is a perfect scandal that in these modem days, you should have such 
antediluvian lights. 

The state of affairs on the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway is absolutely 
disgraceful. 

I do hope that the Honourable ihe Oommoroo Member will take this 
matter into consideration and put an end to a state of affairs which is 
worthy of a world before the deluge! 

Pandit Shamlal Hehru: Sir, I do not come from Mr. Banga Iyer's con- 
stituency, and I have no grievance against the railway company (Hear, 
hear) for having gas lights on tho railway, I believe it is some years since 
orders were issued that all the carriages should be fitted with electric lights* 
I think every reasonable person like myself (Laughter) will agree that it 
will take a considerable time before all the carriages on the lines are fitted 
with eleotrie lights. I think I am right when I say that it is only due to 
the number of carriages that so much time has been taken, and not with! 
any deliberate purpose of burning the passengers by the railway company. 
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Sir Clement Hindley (Chief Commissioner, Kailways) : Sir, I think this 
complaint can be answered very simply and shortly but I would like to 
comment, before going on with the main question, on on© thing which has 
just been said. It has been said that the use of gas in carriages is anti- 
diluvian and I think “scandalous’’* or something of that sort, probably 
fcoandnlous was the word used — ^these terms do not come as readily to my 
lips as they do to those of some other Honourable Members. In a great 
many countries, Sir, gas is still used and is found to be very eflacient- In 
England many trains are run gas lighting, and on the Continent of 
Europe and in America too. It is not antidiluvian ; bub it has been con- 
sidered in this country that the risks of running with gas lighting are more 
than the risk of running with electric lighting. There i.s nothing antedilu- 
vian about it, or scandalous; there is no deep-seated design on third-class 
passengers in the use of gas lighting. It has worked very well for a groat 
many years. Wo found there was a larger risk of danger than with eledrio 
lights and wo clcfiiiitely took up the j)olicy ot converting all our ^tock. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: Has the Honourable Membe*r travelled in one of 
those compartments, the lights in which oul} “make darkn(‘bs visIljU*”! 
(Laughter). 

Sir Clement Hindley: I thought ho was talking of gub-lighitcl iruin^; 
perhaps ho is now thinking of oil-lighted trains, W(‘ dcfiniitdy took up Iho 
policy of converiing all oxir passenger slock for electric lighting. uia 
Honourable Member has said it is a very big matter to convert nil our 
stock and it could not possibly be done all at once. We had to (h*al witli 
each carriage as it eamo into the shops in the noiiual euurst^ for re]>iiirs and 
that in the ord,ina37 course would be a process covei'ing sevtral I 

would like to assure the Honourablo Mover of the motion, luAvtwer, ihut ilu* 
East Indian Bailway is very nearly reaching the end ol its work in efin\< rf- 
ing those coaches. There is a provision of 2 Jakh«!t in the Hndgoi for this 
work during the coming year, I cannot give a promise that {-viTy carriage 
will be converted during this coming year hut T helune iliat the whf^Ii* 
woik is very nearly approaching completion. T ho]«* ihondore it will he 
found that these gas-lighted coaches will gradually dip»a])|HMr in the 
near future, 

Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: Sir, in view' of the staieiui'nt made by the 
Honourablo tho Chief Commissioner of Hailwn;^s f ]>eg \our ]cuv(‘ tf/wilh- 
draw the motion 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, wiihdrnw^n. 

UnpunctualUy of Tram on the Coniml Seotion of ihc EaBlcni Btngal UaiU 

tvay, eio, 

Syed Majid Baksh (Burdwan and Presidency Divisions: Mtihanmmdan 
Bural): Sir, I do not think I will be able to give oven a pin-raek to tlio 
railway authorities by my modest demand for a reduction of Es. 100 ho- 
caug© I am confident that the .Honourable Member has budgotted this 
amoimt'many times over and ho does not suffer in any way oven by our 
(Janying t&is motion- The fact that I was going to diaw attention to yea- 
Hjcrday and reserved consideration thereof is that there is a section among 
the Railways managed by the Eailway Boards a section of the Eastern 
B^galcSltate Bailway muedfihe Central Section, which a^racis tjie 
attoE^n of the august body known es tb^ B^way Ofif aubordi- 
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Date body known as the Working Department. I therefore move this 
amendment : 

That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration * be 
reduced by Rs. 100.** 

Sir, on this section the trains are proverbially unpunctual and hardly ever 
keep to the scheduled time; and although it is a single line I hope I may 
f. anciently express myself by saying the number of trains are so few that 
there has not been single collision lor the last 30 years. That is how fche 
trains are run on that section. 

Mr, Jamnadas M, Mehta (Bombay Northern Division; Nun-'Muhani- 
madan Rural) : Bui is that an objection? 

Syed Majid Baksh: That section has not jet engaged the attention 
of the Ilonourulde Member, About this line I put certain ques- 
tions to A\liicl\ 1 shall roier uilerwiirds. Kow there is a station on 
that line wliich is very iniporianl, and X hope mj Honourable friend Mr. 
Bim will reincnil)or what I told him on the occasion I pul that question. 
There is a very important station on lliat railwaiy, which has this jear sent 
by rail about t\^o or thr(‘c hundred ihouband anaunds of jute .... 

An Honourable Member: WJiat is the name ol tlu^ sitilionV 

Syed Majid Baksh: Jiiicargachha Ghut station. As the name signifies 
it is a ghat station very near the bridge and there is no platfonn ul that 
siutioii and none has botai erecU‘d tor the last 20 years. The plullorm or 
wooden strucinre stands on the same level as the railway lines, and some- 
tunes lh(* bridge is taken by the travellers at night for a platform and as 
soon as they got down on the bridge and try to take a few stops they gene- 
rally tall into th(» river. 

Pandit Shamlal 3Srehru:*But just now you said there had been no ticci- 
doiit for 30 yt*art^. 

Syed Majid Baksh: I said there hud been no collision; 1 did say 
no loss of life. 1 spoke of no collision but there has been iosj of ljff» 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: The railwray antlioritks wdll see tiuil there 
are some coliisioiis in future 1 

Syed Majid Baksh: Now 1 put two quostions about that and my iloii- 
ourdbic friend AJJr. Sim gave me an assurtvneo that he w^ould try to help uic 
in the matter. Tho reply he gave — do not rtmcnibcr w’hat it was (Loud 
laughter) Imt it w^as something like this: “ The^ to (u) ,is in iho 

evasive and the other docs not arise.’* I am willing to withdraw this 
motion on receiving un nssuranee that my compltiiut wdll bo looked into. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I shoitld have been in a bolter 
position to deal with the Tlononruble Member’s motion if ho had lot us 
know beforehand what his motion was going lo be about. Tha ihroo 
gentlemen who sit boliind mo have fche most complete knowledge of the, 
working of Indian Eailwaya in all parts of India but I am afraid we cannot 
answer offhand questions as to particular points on a particular section 
of a particular railway. If the 5wourable Member had had what I mi^t 
almost oall the courtesy of letting us know beforehand what particular point 
he was going to- reise, t should have been able to answer him. As it is, 
he has taken m entirely by surprise. 
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[Sir Charles Innea.] 

I understand his complaint is that the trains on a certain section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Eailway are usually unpunctual. I venture to doubt 
whether that is so because tho running of our trains is improving every 
year. And he also complains of a certain station being wiUioui a raised 
platform. I will certainly read the Honourable Member's speech when 
I see it in print, and that speech in the ordinary course will go to tli<* 
Agent and I am quite sure, if the Agent is satisfied there is an;\ thing in 
the complaint made by tho Honourable Member, he will look into it. 

Pandit Shamlal Neliru: May I point out to the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes that he has not taken any notice of tho Honoiu^able Member's chief 
grievance, which was that there has boon no accident for the hist 30 ;ion!N 
on that line! (Laughter.) 

ICr. President: The question is: 

** That the Demand under the helid ' Working Expenses Administration ’ he 
reduced by Es. 100.*^ 

The motion was negatived. 


Redt^aiion of Third Class Fares an Itailioays. 

Mr. N. Sir, I move: 

That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses: Adiiiiiii»truiion ’ be 
reduced by Es. 100.” 

My object in asking the House to make this reduoiion is to ask tho House 
to give instructions to the Eailway Board that the third class railway 
tares he reduced more than they have been reduced so far. Hir, I have 
made many speeches on this subject in this House and 1 do not wish 
therefore to be long in placing before the House ihe rt*ason» why I nsk 
for a further reduction in the third class fares. Tliird class faros hail 
been from 2^pies to ]^s for many years. Then in the year 1917 tlkiy 
were first increased. Then they were again increased I think about the 
yeai 1920 or 1921. This year we havo a largo amount of surplus and un- 
fortunately instead of using that surplus for reducing tliird class fares ade- 
quately we are using that surplus for reducing freights and first and socond 
class fares and handing over a large sum of money to the general Treasury, 
I think we are not quite fair to the third class passengers Hn this respect. 
The fares have been raised by about 100 per cent, in many coses. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I give the Honourable Mem- 
bers the exact figures? As regards the third class passengers tho average 
rate in 1918-14 was 2'29 pies per mile and in 1923-24 it was 3*63 pios per 
mile, that is an increase of 64 per cent, 

Mr, sr. M. Joehl: You are giving me*the average increaso. There are 
many railways in which the increase has been 100 per cent. Tidce the 
'South Indian Bailway. The fares for ordinary trains was 2 pies and now 
the lares are 6 pies. The mcreas© on that railway at least haa bean more 
than 100 per cent. I do not wish to go into the details of hicreases 
each railway. There has been some small tedndtoi this year but that 
reduction is very inadequate and moreover that teduetkm hm hsMi Mven 
only for long distance journeys. Members ^ this Bouse Tmm ttout third 
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clttSb passengers to a large extent do not travel as long distances as man} 
of us do. Therefore, the advantage of the reduction will not be enjoyed 
by a large proportion of the third class passengers travelling on railways. 
When }Ou huvo a balance in jour hands, you first give the advantugo 
that balance to second class and first class passengers by reducing their 
fares by a verj lar^^ proportion and then jou go and reduce the freight 
on coal. It maj be said, Sir, that the reduction of freight on coal will 
not ultimately result in loss and there may be bonie more traffic. But if 
jou reduce the third class fares gradually T am quite sure you will not 
make a loss. You may make a loss for the first year bul when you sto]) 
the habit of travelling even of the thii*d class passengers, you certainty 
will to some extent get a smaller revenue; but I feel sure that the polic\ 
of the Ilaihvti} Board in tho past has made it quite clear to them that 
if thej keep the fares low Iho revenue goes on Increasinl;. Therefore, 
uUiniutely Uu‘ revimues of India wdll n<ii suffer even if you reduce the 
fares. Sir, in the case of third clasb passengers the reduction of fares 
is of great advantage to them. In the case of second and first class, if 
the fares arc high, they maj sometimes not travel because many times 
they travel for ihe sake of comfort and luxury, not ahvays for the sake of 
absolute necessity; but in the ease of third class passengers they have 
generally to travel for absolute necessity and therefore when you h.ive 
some amount to bf3 spent for ihe reduction of fares tho first people who 
should get iidvantagc of that reduction should be the third class passengers. 
(An Hmiourahjf* iffniher: '*Whj not boveolt the riiihvays?'*) Un- 
•fnrtuTiatcdy the tKird class passengers are human beings and they have 
to travel. If a boycott of the railways had been possible, they would hiut* 
tried that method, 1 do not wish to go into this kind of detail becanse 
I know the House has had discussion of this question many times. More- 
over, T know that there are Members of ibis House who have studied the 
subject much bfitter than T have. My friend Rama Aiyangar, I am 
quite sure, will deal with the figures rcfen*ed to in this connection. I 
hope, Sir, that tlie House will accept my motion. 

Mr. K* Eama Aiyangar (Mndbnt and Bamnad cum Tinnevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I will try to bo as brief as possible and to the point. 
The RcHcrve Fund \vq expect to spare before* next year comes to 12 crores. 
So the least that you can spend for this ni«ay be token to be between ‘J 
and 2J ct^orcs. Actually it is possible to show that if ihe old increase of pas'^en- 
gern IS restored by rcflucing fares they could iriake up more than one ornro 
Practically there will not bo much difficulty if you only decide on a 2 erore 
reduction* from the Reserve Fund alone Of course it may be argued that 
it will eat away ihe Reserve Fund hut 2 crores out of 12 is mdhing, and 
that will be made up in the course of one or two years. 

The next ])nitjt I wish to. place before the House is this. The House 
must certain!} he thankful to the Honourable Mr, Bim and the l)ireeV>r 
of Finance who have had a lot of trouble to take with it. They have plncoii 
before us information whicli we ean use to the fullest extent. For each 
raih^ay vou have got tables framed showing what is the average lead lor 
third class passengers, the previous rate charged and the present rate and 
the oonsequenecs of reduction so far, which ha.s been rocommended by the 
Finance Committee, In connection with this matter one word has to he 
said, T have been speaking to the Honourable Mr. Bim to give relief to nil 
third class passengers, t was particular that the poorer third olnss 
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pdb&enger should be benefited, but somehow the liaiiwa^. i'iUttiice tom- 
mitloe eamc to the decision that this was a siitisf acton But the 

veal third class passenger has really not benefited at all. Below 150 miles 
he IS not to be given anj help. It means that most of the third cl 
passengers who travel only 60 miles on an overage at the must get U) 
benefit. It was thought apparently that the first cLiss rate being brought 
down from 24 pieh to 18 and the second class rate from 12 pies to 0 pies 
was a satisfactory start. Certainly it is no start at alL That must be brtished 
aside and the Depaadment itself says that the second an<l first class tares 
were reduced not with a view to allow' a loss of income but with a view 
to increased income because they find that in the last few jeurs thc;^ had 
lost revenue £}>nd therefore they have reduced it merely as a business pro- 
position. Bo any loss that may be anticipated from fiist and second class 
ought not to be treated as loss at all for the purposes oi our prebeni eal- 
<'ii]ations. It will be made up by the extra revenue tlut will bo got So 
we must leave that out of consideration. ^ In their opening speech the 
Honourable the Commerce Member and Sir Clenteni Bindley Tiavt 
ferred to this fact and they say that the total amount of loss that W(‘ will 
have to be prepared for will be, including the Burma liailways, not Irss 
than 123 lakhs. However, we may take it that in the ease of the fir-t 
and second and intermediate class it comes to about 40 lakhs and in tin* 
case of the third class the real loss to bo calculated for our purpoae^ w *11 
be from 70 to 80 lakhs. This nmount is also included in a later state- 
ment that has been supplied to this House on the Bth Bebrufwry in anH\\<*r 
to a question I asked. That appears in the Assembly Debates of the 8th 
h'ebruary on page 874, in answer to question No, 129. That gives the 
answer that if a uniform rate of 3 pies be adopted for all ihird diass pas- 
senoers the loss to be anticipated will be ^ crores, and a table is given 
showing what it will be in each railway and the total is also made up then . 
If on the other hand a uniform rate of 2^ pies per mile be adopted ff>r nil 
railways the loss to be anticipated will be 8| crores. It might be argued 
that if these reductions are made the increase in passengers nuu make 
up about 1 crore in one case and about 2 chores in the other. The loss 
will be about 8% crores in the case of the 8 pies rate and about 6 crores 
in the case of the 2^ pies rate. As I began this, Sir, I am prepared to 
contend that just at first we should start only with a loss of about 2 orort'S, 
That is not much more than what Sir Charles innes has already ealeuhue I 
inclusive of the Eeserves, He has told us that 123 lakhs is expoete<l to be 
the reduction, inclusive of the Burma Eailways, and w^e had about *^0 
lakhs balance on hand which may be utilisned towards the further redue. 
lion; so that he has made provision for about 160 to 165 lakhs, and *110 
actual amount therefore that is further required will be onl\ abnut 3,1 icj 
40 lakhs. Taking into eonsidoration the increase of income that will 
result from this reduction and devoting it for the purposes of this reduc- 
tion* we shall be able to give effect to this S i)iVs rate in all paying lines; 
that IS the position that T take. Then I have analysed for all the railw^ays all 
the su^g 0 sticm& that might be made and I want the Assembly to accept 
one principle. Where certain roilways are now working at a loss we should 
not make any reduction on those railways, and in fact I find that practi- 
caUy no reduction is proposed, but if there k a reduction already proposed 
by tlie Department I do not wish that we should change it. It ma> have 
been ndopiod merelv to stimulate more traffic in that area and we may 
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ieavu ii it is. bueh lints then tbar Mill not be immediately asked to 
lessen the iwes are the Bt^ngal Nagpui* Bailwav, the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
Ava:y and the A^^sain H. iigal lhiihu,>. In the^u uabe^, ii the Abbembly 
a glees with iiie^ I submit that the preset rates may stand till both the 
Department and the raihvays work them in such a way that there will be 
lower workinei expenses and greater revenue, and until larger profits eii- 
abh* us to start reductions, except where as a business proposition it js 
considered tbai u redtiction in Ihe third class rates is necessary. 

When \yi go into the del ‘ills of the real effect of wlmt I propose it 
comes to this, in the case of the Korth W’^estem Bailway the proposal 
is that up to aOO miles it is to be SJ pieib per mile and beyond 300 miles 
it is to lie 3 pies. What I propose. Sir, is that ii should be a unifomi 
rate ol 3 pios. CTp lo 1913-14, the rate was only 2 to pies on that 
Railway. At a unifoim rate of 3 pies the cost, according to the information 
givf»u in the answ’^er of the 8th Eebraary, on tlu' North WTestem Raihvay 
will be 09 laklis, of which BU lakhs is alread}' expected according to the 
lablo given in ilie Railway Finance Committee Veporb of the 18th, 19th and 
20tli January. Ho that you will have to add to that only 39 lakhs for tint 
puriicular liuilMay. The North AVestorn Railway is one ot the biggest 
syslonis you havts We next come to the East Indian Railway, The 
Fust Indian Railway now includes the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway ; the 
ine<anu oi both together is about 20 crores. Till last year or the year before 
tht‘ North Western Railway was the biggest earning riulway amongst 
rndian railways, but because of the amalgamation the East Indian Bailw'^y 
i)eeomcR the most important and the income from it is some 20 odd erores 
Now wo find that the reduction proposed by the Department on tbai line 
Jb that the rate be pies per mile for the first 300 miles and 2i pies for 
additional distances. I have forgotten to mention one position that I 
propose to lake in this matter and 1 request the Assembly to agree with 
me, md it is that in the ease of charges by mail train we ouj^t not to 
make any reduction at this stage, because passengers travelling by mail 
trains arc mostly the servants of first and second class passengers, or rhev 
are persons travelling long distances and mostly of either the upper or 
)uiddie clasRCfi. They arc not of the poorer clasROR. (Set^rral £Ioiiou}nblr 
Memh6T$: **Thcy aro/') Granting that they are, J submit that ihe 
Assembly cm agree that there may be no reduction. (Honoiimble Mem- 
bets: “ No, no/*) If, on the other hand reduction is also to be maio 
there, I have worked the figures out so that reduction mnv be made in 
Ihcir case too lo 3 pies, But in the case of mail trains at least I request, 
the Department*s proposal may be given effect to just now, because there 
is a difference between Ihe mail train rates and the orAmnry pnssengo' 
rule. Tt ib the ordinary passengerH that may not be taxed more than 8 
pies. And in the case of the East Indian Railway the rate proposed nf 
Si pies per mile for the first 300 miles and 2i pies for additional ^stances 
does not really give* nnv relief, because most of the journeys peilormed are 
leas than 300 miles the average lead being 60 miles. The scarifice of 
revumic proposed lo he made on the East Indian Railway system amounts 
to abcnit 38^ lakhs. TJmt ie for the long distance passengers and also tho 
mail train passi'ngcrs. What therefore I submit is that the 2J pies beyond 
300 miieB may be made into 3 pics and a uniform rate of 3 pics be adopt? ‘d 
for all travelling by that rnilway. The total cost of ih(-» rodnetion to 
3 t>ics /)7 luklis as fiho’wm in the ans’wer, dated 8th Fet>niary Of this 
57 lakhs vou have already announced an expected reduction of revenue of 
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18 1 lakhs. Therefore practically }ou will be adding 39 lakhs b} uiy pro- 
posal, and that is on the figures bused on a rate of 2 J pies j/er iniki abtno 
300 miles, while I would change that to 3 pies per mile and uUor all the 
difference may not amount to more than about 3 j lakhs. Coitiiiig uuvv 
to the South Indian Eailway, wo find that it is one of tlio railways which 
is not prepared to reduce decently at all. The rate went up to pies 
per mile and they say that they want to reduce it b> i pie per mile for 
long distances, and not for ordinary passengers. It is a luohi tragic case 
and the Agent should have seen that that kind of h(dp is absohiiely 
worthless, and the actual reduction proposed is 17 lakhs. If the prosont 
idea is adopted, it will come to 08 laldis, and if yon deduct 17 therefrom, 
it wi'll bo only 46 lakhs. This 40 lakhs is an amount \\hieh in twi cut 
out, Sir, from that railway’s income; and 1 do not propoi^i* to tuke the 
others because there are only two or throe liiuss. ''Phe Grout Indian 
Peninsula Eailway is another railway which earns about 16 crorijs, and it i« 
only proper to take note of it, and I find that that is the railway which is 
least prepared to reduce the rates . . . 

Mr. Gf-, (3r. Sim (Financial Commissioner, llailways): The Groat Indian 
Peninsula Eailw'ay ? It has the largest reduction. 

Mr. K. Eama Aiyangar: Not in the third class. It rnnko^ tin* largest 
reduction in some fares, while the other lines are prepared to do it all round. 
The present rates were raised to 5 pies per mile for all distances by mail 
trains and 4 pies per mile for nli distances by ordinary trains. were 

then changed in October 1922 to 5 pies per mile for the first 800 mil'ea and 

pics for additional distances by mail trains, and 4 phm for the lltKl 300 
miles and 3^ pies for additional distances by ordinary trains, and thtwj 
were adopted in 1922. It is proposed to reduce fares by ordinary trains to 
4 pica por mile for the first 150 miles and pies for 151 ndlo» 

and 3 pies tor adflitinnal distances. For the orfltiiarv I ruin no fiOu-r 
clicirgch four pies <^n the first stage. And after ail th<* avemgt* dmtimca 
iravnlled is not more than 00 miles. What is the reduoiion? Yon ml] It 
reduction? It certainly is reduction for the first and second class, but 
ymi cannot call it a reduction for the third class, and you do not benefit 
a single man of the poorer classes. You cannot preiond that anything 
has boon done by the railway for third class passengers .... 

Mr. Preddent: Order, order. The Honourable Member should now 
conclude his remarks. 

Mr, K. Eama Aiyangar: The efiect of it is, as I say, if you take rfi 
the fines which are losing eonoerns, the 4i crorcs that is rcfeired to 
being the loss by an average 8 pies rate being taken for all railwuvH Mill 
be quite different, as I have calculaiod; and tho result is yon get 811*40, 
tb^t as 811 lakhs will be the loss to be oalculalod without faking tmte of 
the alterations I have suggested* But the alterations I have suggested 
for the Bast Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Bailways, adopting the 
3 pies rate, will reduce it by another 40 to 60 lakhs in all the lines. That 
will give you about ^ crores. Of this, you must remember that while It was 
10 million passengers per annum which was the increase previously, it is 
now only 2 million passengers. The rate of increase has been considerablv 
less. When you^mafee this reduction, it is bound to be at least 7 to 8 
million passengers more, and that will give 65 to 70 kkhs. If you do not 
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get 7 or 8 millions, oven if it is less, it can bring it to a loss of only about 
2 crores. Even if it is a little bit more or less it does not matter. And 
if you arc not doing it this year, the complaint will rightly be made that 
sitting in the heights here and sometimes of Simla you are forgetting the 
2 )oor man in the streoL. Of course eviTyone wants convenience as much 
as possible, hut we do not pay attention to the needs of tho third class 
passengers, and I submit therefore that the reduction must be made. 

The A'.sem!)ly then adimnncd for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


TIr* As53(’mhj\ re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Dr. K. Gr. Lciiokare (Bombay Central Division; Non-Muhammadan 
ICuraij; Sir, in the budget spc(‘ch tui the hrst da> the Honourable Member 
in charge roftaTtal to railway ralc'^ being Ihe cheapest in India. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 tpioted from the Aeworth Com- 
mittee's Iteport. 

Dr. K. G. liohokare: Yes, and i find tlie Honourable Member still 
sticking tu tlud argument. 1 should like to examine that argument, Sir. 
(Jhfjapness or dearness is a relative term. We nmst take into account the 
inciomo of an individual wlule considering the cheapness or the dearness 
of tjL railway t.iekct. A rupee may be very little for a rich man but for a 
poor man it is too much. Similarly the rata of 8 pies to 12 pies is too 
high for ns in fudin, while to Englishmen it may be too cheap in England. 
The daily average income of an Indian labourer is not more than 8 annns 
at the most, wliile in England and in other European countries it ranges 
between Its. 4 and Rs. 6. That meiins with one day's income in other 
eivi1is(jd countries an ordinary labourer can travel more than 60 miles, 
•while in India at ihe rate of 4 pies per mile, for the third class, the 
Indian labourer cannot travel more than BO nules on one day's wages. Com- 
paring those two points I should like the TTonournble Member to see 
whether the railway fares are the cheapest in India. ?3ocondly, 8ir, the 
cost of construction* of those railways on necount of the low eost of labour 
and other things is decidedly lower in India than in other countries. The 
amount of capital invested being eomparntivedy less per mile it 
requires less return in India than in other couniries. What wr are i.herefore 
mt\eh more concerned wiih is ratio of working expenses to the «ross 
rolurn or the gross earnings from the railways. The working expenses 
arc given in the annual reporl as 4*24 per train mile and the gross 
earnings per train mile are 7-01. The total working expenses * are* 
about 70 eruros, while the total gross earnings are 116 crores; that 
means that ibc working expenses are aboui 60 per cent, of the gros?^ 
namings. A similar ratio and a still lower one holds in other countries. 
It is therefore quosfionablo whether the passenger rates in India arc the 
cheapest. Another argument is being advanced in favour of high third 
class fares. It was advanced last vear and it is being advanced this year 
also, that the Bailway authorities docide the railway rales on the principle 
of what tho traffic will hear, that is the principle advocated. T have here 
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with lae a book from which I will road oul quotation® — ^it is Kiplcv & 
Railroads, Rates and Regulations 

Two general theoiios governing the rateo diaigeahle Ijy rail\%ays aio eiitoi tctined, 
known respectively as cosst of sex'vice and value of service.*’ 

Now, the second principle of value of service, i.c., ** what the trallio 
will bear ** is usuall} advocated by the railway authorities in India. 

** This argument maintains that, while Iheoieticallj cost of seivict* should diteimiiie 
nuaimum rates/’ 

— ^the following wordb need particular attention — 

owhtj to the natme of comn^eiciul compiUtlon^ Ub a matter ot fact tales must 
ue based upon the principle of charging what the traffic will hear.” 

Bui the proviso hero is 

owing to Ihe nature of commercial competition.” 

Is there couuneroial competition in the rtiilway rates in India? Tlitii h 
the question. In India railway rates are based much more on the basis 
of monopoly than on the principle of competition. Had they been bused 
on the principle of competition, this principle of ‘‘ whnt the traffii' will 
bear would have held good. Bui since there is no coirqieiition, since 
there is monopoly only, this principle does not hold good. Further. Hir, 
we shall see in this book what is said regarding this principle : 

“ Coat of service, while iiu»ound as a sole reliant e, ueievtholess uffovdh un import- 
ant check upon the value of service principle. Without it there ia always grave 
danger that traffic managers, seeking to enlarge theii revenues, may push rates 
unreasonably high.” 

That is exactly the notion that my Honourable friend opposite puts forth 
when he says “ I adhere to the principle of what the traffic will boar/' T 
offer him another quotation:! 

It is impossible to trace any safeguard against extortion in the operations of a 
value of service law under such circumstances.” 

*7^ is impoasibU io irace any safeguard (tgainai antoriion"^ — ^ihat is 
the result of the principle that is being advocated for the railway fares 
here. The argument every time put forth is that on account of putting 
up third class passenger rates ihe number of passengers has not declined; 
therefore traffic bears ihe fares and therefore we "arc justified.** Yes, 

Sir, because you have the monopoly in your hands, because you liuve 
the whole railway system in your hands you are justified in cxlorling. It 
is nothing less than Shylock’s ways, Sir ! We shall see what the results of 
^is principle have been so long. The average passenger travelling mileage 
in 1890 was 40»6 miles, in 1900 it came down to 38, in 1916 it came down 
to 36 and in 1921-22 it came down to 86*67» It is somewhere at that point 
yet in the case of other railways but the average is declining. Sir, it nieuna 
thjt there is still more room for the reduction of rates and thus for an 
increase in the railway traffic, so that the railways as a eommercial concern 
might be able to earn more than what they have been earning now. Lastly, 
Sir, take the case of the Great Indian ’Peninsula Railway. In this nnso 
^ ma:pmum average lead is about 40 miles per passenger. I had last 
tena said in this House that the law of decreasing returns has alrcadv 
Begun to work in the case of the number of passengers on the Orent Indinnr 
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Puninsula Bailway to which it bcems no attentiun hub yet been paid. The 
intermediate oinss fares as well as the third class tares are practically where 
they wore. The mail train tares are where they were. The only reduction 
that ht\^ been given is in the case of distanees above 300 miles. J shall 
presently show that the reduction given is not in the interests ot the 
management themselves. We have on our side of the Great Indian 
Poninsuia Bailway main roads leading to places 150 miles distant. Now 
that the Bailway Company has been putting up its fares to 4 pies per mile, 
the motor omnibus service is competing with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Baiiway between Poona and Ahinednagar, a distance of about 80 miles. 
Tho railway third class fare is Bs. 2/2 whereas the motor company charges 
only Ks. 2 from a point near the baxar in Poona to the bazar of Alimednugar. 
The motor service also takos less time than the railway does. That, Sir, 
is the result of your putting up fares to 4 jdes per juile. Similarly, the 
traffic is being captured by the motor service between Poona axrd Baiary 
and Poona and Nasik 

Sir Clement Hindley: Docs *hit menu a ruihvay monopoly V 

Br* K, C. Lohokare: Tim motor service has now entered into competi- 
tion with you in a few places and it is scarcely a competition, but it serves 
to open your eyes that you arc putting the railway administration to a loss, 
Moreovi^r, motor traffic is not meant for covering long distances. It is 
meant for ordinary cross countty roads where there are no railways; but by 
your policy you have been destroying your own income and putting the 
State to a loss. Thai is the point that I want to bring to your notice. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Is not that a healthy competition? 

Br* K. O. Lohokare: Hcarcely any I Buu we have to tliiiik more of public 
mnrmy than of privah* money. Now, Sir, looking at the figurch that have 
so very kindly been supplied by the Department in the Pinanoe Com- 
mittee’s Report, we whall oo-mpnre th#^ increase in the nuinbor of passenger*- 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the East Indian Railway. 
Taking the year 1920-21 as the standard year, the increase in third class 
pivRsengers on the East Indian Railway is by 45,00 thousands w'hcreas the 
increase in the case of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway is scarcely 9,00 
thousands. I have taken the year 1920-21 because the difference in fares 
is marked and the. number of passengers on both the lines was more or lesh 
the same in that year. The above figures, however, go to slu^w that the 
increase in tho case of the East Indian Railw'ay is nuudi greeft^r than the 
fcLCrense on the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway. It is evidiait thoxvforo. 
Sir, that the traffic which could have boon ohininod by the Gnait Indian 
Peninsula Railway has been lost on account of this policy~of Vhat the 
traffic will hear * — of putting up tho third and intermediate class fares and 
extorting as much ns possible out of tho pockets of tho poor poonTo. With 
those words, Bin I roouost that fHc Government Denartment will nav atten- 
tion to this matter seriously and decide on reducing tho Great Indian Penin* 
Rula Railway intermediate and third class fares. % 

Mr. Karain Bass fA'^ra Division: Non-Mu^>mnmadnn Rtwal): Bir, il is 
aftwr all a protest that we have to make. knoi<* tbst those protests 

can result in nothing T am not discuRQimy noffiieq hut, nTmn fn 
financial we know that the final decree, the final order, will rest with the 
Government. T5xit after having come here, we have to mrdcf. h 7>votest 
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and wc do iti. Of this Baiiway Budget, leaving aside all acadeuiie debates, 
all higliei* class of talk, I fchiiilt the crux of the whole Budget, the })ivot, 
the keystone of the whole thing from the point of view of the Indian people 
is Iho third class fares. If we go on continuing at a certain standard, the 
result will be Lhat the money that 30 U will have in >oiir treasury will be 
tainted money. Rir, I find the following statement in iho ppeech ot llie 
Honourable Sir Clement Hindley eomiiaring the liiiancial position of the 
Knilwaya in the \env 1021-22 do^n to the c]o«(‘ of the euiTont tinaneial 
year : 

** The ncl additions to capital at chi?vge wil] be appro vinjatdy 6B erore'*, {^pneral 
lovcuues 'Will have received no less than 19 crones 73 lalihs as eleai i out ulnit urns 
fitter payinc? all interest, the railways will ha\o built up a r^‘ser\o fund of 9'83 c lores 
md have further established a depreciation fund vdiieb after nioeLiii;f all iii^cessary 
appropriations for replacements and renewals is oxper fed to a balance of 6 

acres* 71 lakhs.” ^ 

Oul of Lhis financial muddle, as I should call it, what relief after all has the 
poor third class passenger got? When he thinks of tliese ])iles of res(»rvi*s, 
the making up oi huge reserve funds. Uie third class passenger may well 
cry and come to the door of the Honourable the Coininerco Member and nsk : 
'*What relief after all have you given ine'^? When we look, Sir, at the 
financial estimates for the next year, we find that tho upper class passemgers 
tire expected to yield, roughly speaking, 4-42 erores, whereas the thir<l 
class passengers yield lo the coffers of the State roughly crores. Ho 

ufler till it is the third class passengers, the men who resort to the lowest 
class of travelling, it is they who fill up the coffers of thi* raihvny*^, tuid 
what relief after all do they get? These calculations showing reduction in 
revenue are mere financial bogeys. Just as in the military domain the 
■Russian and Afghan bogeys were trotted out to keep military expenditure 
u 1 a certain level, so I say that once Govornmenb come lo detennine that 
certain taxation should be kept up, they trot out so many bogeys; and 
the best proof of the fact that they are mere visions, merc‘ dreams, mere 
bogeys 'can be established when you come to consider next sear the actual 
receipts and compare them with the estimates tliat have been put up this 
time. We will then realise that they are mere bogeys. 

Sir, they say that the railways are national property. What is a national 
property? If in a year of prosperity, not a casual prosperity but a pros- 
perity extending over three or four years, they cannot take over the burden 
of third class passengers, even by any appreciable amount, what is all this 
national pronerty and all this talk about prosperity? This at any rate 
plays no part in our national life beyond fleecing us. If it is naiional pro- 
perty, all that it means is that it is a close preserve for certain peonic to 
draw high salaries, whereas national property must be manaffod on national 
lines, and T do not think that anything at all has been done to stamp it 
with the character of a national business. 

Sir, I would not have spoken on this motion at all if it had not heen for 
the fact that Mr. Rama Aiyangar, the master of figures and statistics, 
has put up certain proposals which can very easily be acted upon hv the 
railway authorities if they have any regard at all for the poor thi^'d class 
passengers. Sir, after all. what be proposes is quite a cautious measure. 
Prom 4 pies he Roes not come down to 2 ptos but m a sober 
politician he proposes merely 8 pies per mile. That proposal reserves an 
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increment of 50 per cent, over the old rutes. If the Railways cannot work 
with an increase of 50 per cent, guaranteed to them I do not think they 
can give a good account of themselves. 

Bir, \^ith these words I support the motion of Mr. Joshi. 


U* Tok Kyi (Burma: Non-European): Sir, I beg to support the 
motion now before the House. In doing so I should like to bring to the 
notice of the Honourable the Railway Member the apathy and iudiffereno© 
with which Burma has boi^n treated in the mutter of reduction of passenger 
fares. Sir, the other day the Honourable ]\remI)or from Bind said that 
Sind was the Gindorclla of India. I cannot agree with him. Burma has 
always been the Ciiiderolla of India and she is :>till the Cinderella of India. 
She has always been left out in the cold and the solitary voice of her repre- 
sentalivo in this House bus no effect and is a more cry in the wilderness. Sir, 
the t[U(‘«itioii of reduct if m of third class passenger fares was taken up in this 
House this time Inst \(‘ar and action bus been taken by mn^t of the Rail- 
ways oxee])f 1lif» Ihirina Railways and oiuj or iwo others. Tn some Railways 
reduction f*f faros lias born made not only for the thi’vl cla«s passengers 
but for the first and sof'tuul class as well, but in Bimnn the rnilwjiy authori- 
ties do not think fit to start rcrlnctions as yet. Tire Honourable Mover 
of the motion says that ho wants further to reduce the fans for the third 
class ])assongcrs. As for me. Bir, T need not nfik this for Burma. I simply 
ask in have the faros reduced for the first time. T do not want to have 
further r<‘du(itions made; T simply want to start roduction Jiow. 1 know 
that there is a budged provision for 123 lakhs of rupees to cover the loss 
consequent on rediicfion in passenger fares. T also know that there is 
provided 40 lakhs more lo cover further loss that may bo incurred by rail- 
ways whi(‘h want to follow suit in reduction of fares and by railways wdn'ch 
vant still further to reduce tlieir fares. T therefore think. Bir, that 
tliere should be no dillicultv .whaU‘vor for the Burma Rnilwavs to reduce 
their pnsejenger fares as oihcT R‘iilwa-\s have done. And it is expected that 
there will he a profit of about 11)5 lakhs of rupees from Burma Railways in 
the enmine year and this profit ^'^nlv a little less than the profit expected 
from the Oireat Indian Peninsula Railway. Ceidainly. Bir, out of this huge 
profit the Burma Railways can easily and readily make the reduction of Fares 
if they wish it. 

Bir, my object in sunportlug the motion ife to ask the TIonournblo Rail- 
way Member to impress the fmpnri.anco of the matter on the Burma R»ail- 
way Administration and to speed it up. 

Bal SaWb M. Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara : General); Bir, the policy 
of thi* Govinmiaent of Tulin From the earliest times was to f^'slcr and deve- 
lop passen^w traffic hv a low tariff of hires on railways. This policy v/as 
snruioHcd 1>v 4‘Tninenl railwnv experts like Bir Guilford kfolcsworth, the 
late Colonel J, G. Medley. Mr. Horace Bell, Bir Thomas Robartson ahd 
others. 

9 

Bv the low inriff the third class passenger traffiic was steadily developed 
by killing the traRlc formerly carried by oTthns and carts alongside the 
railroads. The third class pns^sengers traffic yielded substantial profits to 
the railways, while the first and «ecmid classes were running at a loss and 
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have always run ai a loss. Tliis is abmidantl^N^ clear irom the recorded 
fitatistie}^ which the Eaiiwaj Board used tn piiblifeh and tljo publication ot 
which, as Mr. Joshi said yebterda\. has been discontinued. 

Alter 36 years of successful working of tlie low third class fares, the 
Eailwa\ Board in 1916 authorised the retrograde step of enhancing the 
passenger fares on the Indian llailways. The lirsi increase was desertlied 
in the budget debate in 1918 as a war'niensxire, and it was then understood 
that th<‘ enactment would be withdrawn after the war. But the uar is 
over and the old tarilS has not been ro^i^ored. In fact, the Bailway Ad« 
ministrations made further eiilianceiuents in 1920 and 1921-22, and the 
enhaneod fares wore 66 to over 200 j>er cent, higher than the fares that 
obtained in 1916. Take for insianee, ilie intermediate class on tho Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Bailwa;v which was 3 pi<*h per mile for the first 
300 miles and 2 pies ])Pr mile lor additional distances. It was raised to 
li pies per mile for all distances. This rate of 7^ ])ie.s applied also on the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the South Indian Ilailuays. Take the case 
of the third class on the South Indian Bailway. Tlu» former tariff was : 



Ma'i Irahw’Onlinar^v trains. 

For 50 miles 

* 2 3 pu*»» 

Si pios. 

For 51 U) 2U0 miles . 


•# 

- 

For additional disi'im os 

. . . 1 pic 

I pic. 


The enUanced faros wei*e 5 )ues per mile for mail and pies fi>r ordinary 
trains for all distances. The increases were : 

Mail trains — 100 per cent, and more. 

Ordinary trains — 87^ to 120 per cent. 

The increase in the iiitcmicdiaie and third class fares on the other railways 
varied considerably. The railway fares on the principal lines for dfetancea 
up to BOO miles w^ere 30 or 24 pies per mile against 32 or 18 pies before, 
for the tsi Class; 15 or 32 pies per mile against 6, 8 or 9 pies before, for 
the 2nd class; 7% to 6 pies per mile against to 3 pies before, for fho inter- 
mediate olaes; 6 to pies per mile against 2^ io less than 2 pies before, 
for the third class, 

Tlie managers of the railwa,^s have evidenily ignored the lesson of iho 
past history of the Indian Eailwayi^. They have ro]»eated the inistukes 
which were made in the sixties of tlie last century when high fares similar 
to the present were charged and had to be rednct‘d in order to attract traffic. 
Tn 1868, Lord Mayo recorded a strong protest against the action of tho 
Secretary* of State in authorising an enlmncenieni of fares on tlie Madras 
Eailway Company’s line. His Lordship wrote: 

It Xfc blind policy to deal with our ^nti^e in lids vi^y^ ?< is fo iho 

third (3las'9 wo must look to make our railways pay, and ii is n<>t bv laisiiiic fjires 
but by cheapeuiug the cost of cavviarto uud locomotion, eic., iimt sse must hope to 
deOelop the enormont, reventic that we are now only foiichinjr futjii this sf»urre. 
The tendency of the railwav management in this diiTclion should be ibmkvd on 
every possible or^casion.” 

These words are as true to-day as they were in 1888. 

At page 31 of the Bailway Administration Beport of 1920*21 , fho Bail- 
way Board by making comparison with average receipts per passenger voi 
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othir ffjunlrif- triiu m» rtliou tliat Hit pasbenj,^ur taivi* iu India \vei*e the 
in the ataW. Tlial eMinpariht»u of money valuer alouu is mis- 
JOMdiiii; and not <{uit»* lair A'ithoiit making due allowance for the buying 
ol iiioues iii tin* ditlercnt (*oinitrics or the capaeib of the people to 
pa\ lor tin* railwa> We have t<» consider the economic condition 

of the peM}»i4' liiak* um* of tJjesc railways heloro we can judge whether a 
tarifif K low la* hitjfh. Tins poijit was made perfectly clear l>y Mr, Neville 
PricstK hi hif licporr of on the organisation and policy of Eailwa,^s in 
America. I caunMi dn hetier Hum quote the ]>asRage imui the.Eoport: 

* The ruW of in Anieiua foi uuskiiled Idbtiurei’'. uveiagt*') 1*25 oi 750 pie? 

oi Ks. 3‘14 6 a day. By the f^xpriiclitiire of one day*h wages, a man ia« travel 
ovei 63 miles. B> tlie «*xpeiiditiirG ot a numth’s (30 days) wages he fould travel 
1,894 miles. Tlie rate of wage (not avK’ag<‘) in most parts of India for the bamo 
clci s of wf«*ki*rs is 2 i»nnab or 24 pic*s d day. By tlie expendHure of one day's 
wage-i ’iiifli II man crmlil not tiavel moie than ten mile-s .in4 his whole mouth's 
wages iwmid only <ariy Inn thM'f* liundied miles. While tbete/ove the t’ave^ charged 
\*i the lowpst rLiS, ot pa^^enger'^ rire actually lo’ftev in India thin in Auiencti, m 
effect they are much highei.” 

Tlniugii \Mig(*.s hate rNHi. still the comparibun holdy good. 

Sir 'rhojiias K(j}jcrtw>n (Special iiaihvay (JommisHioner; einj^haiieidly 
wrote in his repuH of iOl)?! llmt the fares in India shr^uld broadly speaking 
he «>nly aianit oiu^-sivth f)l’ tho.si(* charged in England, before they can be 
ri*giirdcd rehitivcl\ as ccjiml to flmst* in England. 

'llicsc arc llic opinions not of ill-intormed criticfe, but ot experts, who 
Hcrt* specially oiaplo;ved by the (jovemmont of India to investigate matters 
for the better adniinisiration of Indian Bailways. The Bailwuy Board have 
ignored the lessons which have coat India licavily. The Ekilway Board 
and the present Bailway Administratkins are responsible tor the retrograde 
policy of (‘barging high fares. 

Sir Olement Hindley: May I ask the date of that document which the 
Honourable Mi'inbcr is reading? 

Bai Sahib M. Harbflas Sarda: tlic date does not matter, the fa(‘ts 

are tlierc and the principle stands. 

It lb a remarkable fuel that only tiie working companies made large 
increa>4es in llie fares, while the two administrations under Hie direct 
control of the State — the North WcRtorn Bailwav and the Ondh and 
Bohilkhand Bailway — ^^vfirc satisfied with moderate iucreases. 

'I'lie high fnroh (‘heck the growili of passenger trtilBc and arc an uuneeeb- 
^Hry burden upon tlu people, and T think Government would be well 
udvined lo uec»*pi thi-^ ]v Mck and to diretd that low tariff faros should be 
i‘nforc(‘d again. 

Tlu‘ Bombay, Barodu and CV*nira! India Bailway in 19J6 Imd a sliding 
scale oE iutornu*diat(* cliihH fares on their moire gnige svstem, wm ly, 
pics per mile for the first tiOO miles and 2 pies per mile for nddiiional 
distauees. Tht‘ enhnncoci faros uto uniformly 0 pies per tnilo on ihe broad 
gauge and i> pics per mile over Hk* metric gauge which mean-* un increase of 
over 6ft per cent, on the fares of 1916. 
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The increased lares lor tlio mlennediato clas^ still rtinaiB higher than 
the lares of 1916 by the ^ollo^ung percentageb especially in the lu’st disianee 
of charge : 

Over 43 per cent, on the North Western Railway. 

C6 per cent, on the Eastern Bengal Raih\a;\. 

100 per cent, on the East Indian Railway. 

83 per cent, on ihe Oudh and Kolnikband Railway. 

C6 per cent, on the Groat Indian Poiiinbula Railway. 

64 per cent, on the Bengal Nagpur Railway . 

33 per cent on the Buruia Railways. 

Over 25 per cent, on ilie Madras and Soutlicrn ]\Iahraita Railway. 

The ineroasps in the third class fai^os on the Houili Indian Railway w(*re the 
largest. In 1010 it luid two sliding scales of: 

21 pics for 1 to 50 miles j 
2 pies for 51 to 200 miles [ by mail train.-^ 

11 pies for over 200 miles ) 

and of 

2 pies for 1 to 200 miles, and 0 , .. . . 

IJ pies for additional distances \ ordinary trams. 

These fares were r.iised to 5 pies by mail and OJ ])i(*N by ordiiiarv trains. 
It has allowed a reduction of half a pie to one pie in mail fares and of one 
quarter pie in the ordinary fares. The increases over the 1916 fares still 
remain at 80 to 166 per cent- for the varying distances. The percentages 
of such increases over other lines arc as follows: 

. Over 40 per cent, on the North Western Railway. 

40 to too per cent, on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

40 to 150 per cent, on the East Indian Railway. 

40 to 130 per cent, on the Oudh and Roliilkhand Railway. 

50 to too per cent, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

60 per cent, on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

44 to 81 per cent, on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India liaih 
way. 

40 per cent, on the Madras and Southern Mnhratta Railway. 

33 per cent, on the Burma Railways. 

33 to 166 per cent, on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

These increases are very heavy and the ])ubho who have defrayed all the 
cost and met all the I^ses on account of the Ruih^ays have a right to 
demand a reduction It is not a businoRS matter ns the Honourable the 
Commerce Member put it on the 22n<I Fcbrnary, 1926. In these railway 
matters no commercial man is concerned. The Radways are the property 
of the people and the people have a right to tise thorn at a cost which is 
not greater than that incurred on the railways. 

Sas^dar V. N* Kutalik ('Gujarat and Deeeon Rardars and Tnamdars; 
Landholders): I am not fully convincod, Sir, that there is a very very 
strong case for reduction In third class fares at this siago. After all, Sir, 
wo must take into consideration one thing, that ox\r Railways have to be 
run on commercial lines and anvthing which will reduce the income of the 
Railways will only bring about that” next year we shall not he in the same 
position with regard to railway revenue as we are io-day. T have got this 
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chart iK'iori. iiir iiMi piIutMl hi tlie Aduiiiitbtntuun lit port or the Bail- 
wa,y» ior Ly,in tin tdinrl it \ull be bcen, Sir, that there is a 

stead, ^ ijiciva.M* in third cIun'- truJlu'. JDnring some \earri ihe^re was a very 
great iiu*iva^e. Thost* ^ear*^, Sir, were \earh alter the wtiv and they may 
be taken to hu\e ht‘en abiK*rmal uht^n there '^^'as this great rise; but 

even after nonnal tanes wen* i*eachcd there has been a steady rists Look- 
ing U> iin\ otlaa* class <d passc^ngers \ou will not see that there is a steady 
fall in passenger iralHe. If, Sir, we reduce the fares all round now, a loss 
will have to ht‘ faced, and 1 am afraid the fniflie will not increase in the 
proportion in whi<*h wo will loss. After all there is a limit to the 

increase in Ihird class tralfie Peoph* will not ahva^«i travel because fares 
arc reduced. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Aie the\ to bf taxed for this reason? 

Sardar V* S. Mutalik: I do not want to tax them. 1 do want the tares 
to bo only just bullicient t(> tak** tliom from one place to another, but on a 
commercial basis. I think ihc House wall do w'-eli to consider this posi- 
tion. It is not merely from the political point of view that this matter 
should h(‘ eonHidi‘red. Hir, 1 have never gone against the wishes of this 
side of tlu* ITouhc but I do feci tlmt in this ease we should take — {An 
ilonournblr Mcmbrr: “A Hardar's view’") call it a ^Hardars’ view’ if you 
want, l>ui I nu^an tmh n business xiow of the w’hol© situation. 

Mr. 0. S, Banga Iyer: Sir, 1 shidl not take more than ktiw minute 
bccaitso my Honourable, friend Bai Sahib Hnrbilas Sarda has gone into the 
historical aspects of tlie ease very full\ and has made out a case which my 
Honouraldo friend Hir Clement HjiKlIey will find it difficult to answer. 

Hir Olenient Hindk‘,s said this tuoming that scandal was a word w^hieh 
did not easil.y ris<» to his lips. I would ask him to give me a word to 
describe that breach of promise. F think *' scandal ” a very mild word to 
describe it. I charge the Government to-day with a Iweach of promise tr# 
the Indian public in raising the fares after the war. In reply to the debate 
which took place in this Council ni March 1918 Sir Gcoi^e Barnes on 
bohftlf of Government said that the enhaneument of fares was niade otoing 
in the war in E^irope. It w^a.s imderstood that the enhancements were 
temporary and w^ould Ik* withdrawn after the 'var. Is the w'or over? 

Mr, W. S, Wfflson: Ko. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga Iyer: My friend kli' Willson say«* No. Is the war 
in Europe over? 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson: The effects of it are not over. 

Mr. 0* S. Banga Iyer: The t*fffeis of the 'ivfir arc nrd over! Sir Oharleg 
Tnii(‘s also gonil> v^his])orh 1f> m<» lhat the effccis are still there. Well, 
T do lio])e ihe Oovf'rninent will take this matter into serious conaidornjbion 
and mala* a sciions effort 1o reduce the fares of third class passengei^, 
because ihev are the backbone of tbo Tlaihvays. 

♦Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Bao: Sir, I only wish to make one 
or two inquirfes. In the statement at page 39 of Volume VT of the Stand- 
ing Einance Committee’s Bepoii:, an estimate of the probable loss of revenue 
on account of the proposed reduction is given ; and the Railways who have 

*8peech not ennerted Ity the Honourable Member. 
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{-oHseiited to roduee thoir rates are the Great Indian Beninsula, the South 
Indian, the Assam-JBengal, the JSforbh ‘Western, the Bengal Nagpur and the 
Bast Indian Bailways. I wish to know, Sir, whether there is any pro- 
posal from the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway to reduce the rates 
on their lino, and also whether there are any proposals from other lines for 
a reduction of rates. It seems to me, Sir, if there is to be a reduction of 
rates it should be on some system so that everybody who is concerned will 
have some benefit from that reduction. That is the first point on which 
I should like to ask the Honourable Member in charge to onUghten me. 

Now that various inequalities in rates have been urged in this House I 
should like to know from the Honourable Member whether this question 
would bo within the purview of the Bates Tribunal or whether the w'ord 

I’ates is used in any technical sense. Would questions which several 
passenger associations in the various provinces have with reference io rates 
and fares be within the cognisance of the Bates Tribxuial ? It seems to me 
instead of allowing these grievances to go unredressod the best policy for 
the Honourable Member would be to refer questions with reference to reduc- 
tion of faros as early as possible to this Tribunal, or if necessary to get it 
investigated in any other manner which may appear necessary. 

I find here a rough preliminary draft printed as annexure “ B ” in the 
proceedings of the Standing Pinance Committee for Hallways which gives 
certain figures as regards percentages of increase in rates as well as in- 
creases in prices of various materials. It is stated that the average fare 
charged per passenger per mile is 52*7 over the rates which prevailed m 
191B44. Similarly prices are shown to have increased by 188 per cent. I 
should like the Honourable Member to say where he got this information 
from, and whether this question with reference to the ratio of increase in 
the prices of various commodities which are printed on that page, has 
been gone into by the Standing Finance Committee. If it is once admiTttd 
that there has been a considerable increase in the prices of the various 
articles required by the Eailways such as ir'on and steel, coal building 
material, clothing and so on, quite clearly the working expenses should also 
go up if not to the extent of the rise in prices at any rate to some extent. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 106 per cent. 

Biwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao: Therefore T think there is a 
oa^e for investigation as to what proportion of this increase is justifiable. 
If the Railway Board fixes these rates arbitrarily, of course it will not give 
any satisfaction; and therefore I think the best solution of this difficulty is 
to have a thorough investigation into the ratio of increase and also the 
proportion of increase which is justifiable on the present condition of things. 

Syed Majid Baksh: Sir, I may say some thing about the Burma Rail- 
ways although I have not seen Burma in my life. My Honourable 
Burmese friend was making out a case for railways in Burma. T do 
not for one moment see eye to eye with my friend. There are great 
difiSeulties about railways in Burma. For example^ in Burma there are 
great teakwood forests and he must know that forests must be cleared 

before railways can be built, and Government are doing that. Good 

t apers are also necessary for laying down railways, and until the whole 
te^wood forests is cleared in Burma iny friend cannot expect 
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fo IiRvc Tiiilwa^s thtii’e. Then tliero is ajiuthcr consideration. There is 
^enough oil in Burma, I mean mineral oil, and my friend must remember 
that sulhcicul oil iiiubt he raised before I ho railways can move on oiled 
wheels. There are oilier considerations. Oil is sometimes necessary to 
induce people io do certain thing and sufficient consideration must also 
he given tu tlmt fact. It is absolutely necessary for the dry engineering 
wheels of Sir Clement Hindi cy or the dry budget figures of the Railway 
Member. For these considerations 1 support the Government case. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muliammadan IturalJ: Between the statistics of the Treasury Bench 
and llu‘ doubts and diflieullies (d* my friend Biwan Bahadur Bamachandra 
Bao t cam sure the third class passengers will suSer always. To-day I 
am not inclined io blame the Government Benches in any manner but 
1 want to blame the nn'iiibers of the Standing Finance Committee who 
gave ibeiir a])pruvul. I do not grudge for one inoment the powers oE 
hypnotism which Mr. Sim has developed. Under his hypnotic influence 
the thunders ol this House have become the slumbers there and the 
sobriety of this House becomes inanity amounting to inebriety in the 
committee room. ^ Therefore we find a record made that the Committee 
consider that a satisfactor\ si art had been made in the reduction of passenger 
fares and they add that : 

the que&tion might be imraediatoly considered as to whether on the other 
prubperous I’ailways except the Assam Bengal Railway, the Bastein Bengal Railway 
and the Bengal Nagpiir Railway where the financial position is unsatisfactoiy more 
substantial reductions in first and second class fares should not be made ou the 
lines of those made on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway.^* 

Sir, yesterday 1 vus saying that there was an extravagant expenditure on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, which might be reduced and relief given to 
third class passengers. It is no good telling us that you have made 
redactions in all classes because so far as the first class is concerned it is 
no good to the country at all. Perhaps you have a chimerical idea of the 
loss 3'ou sustain by the reduction but certainly if you calculate the 
amount of the travelling allowances of first class Government servants and 
Members of the Legislatures, etc., you really do not suffer any loss at 
all. The real question is what benefit have you conferred on the third 
^class passengers. If they travel nu^re than 150 mOes and in some cases 
more than SOO miles you will give them somo relief. Yesterday, the 
Honourable Sir Charles Innes asked how many people come from Madras 
to Delhi direct, and I will ask how many passengers travel more than 150 
miles at a stretch. I may classify third class passengers under four heads, 
those who travel on trade business, court business, social amenities and 
pilgrimage. In all these cases they never travel more than 300 miles. 
Most of the Indian traders are not accustomed to travel long distances. 
They only go io the noarcst railway station. As regards court business it 
is ail confined to one district or one province and that is rarely more than 
160 or 300 miles. As for marriages and seeing relations and so on, in thi^ 
ease also the relations are all in a close circle. As regards pilgrimage, 
which pilgrim goes at a stretch more than 300 miles? There are 100 
pilgrim centres on the wa,y. At at least 50 of these places the pilgrims 
halt and they never travel more than 300 rafles at a stretch. 1 wonder 
how you calculate the losses. These figures must be obvious only to you 
and to Mr. Bama Aiyangar. So far as the third class passengers are 
-concerned, how have you calculated these losses? 
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Mr. A. Bangaswajni Iyengar: At the end they will come and say that 
they have made a profit. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: You must collect the infomiation from 
the various stations as to how many oases there wore in which tickets 
were issued for 160 miles or more. You frame these estimates in your 
office without calling for information. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I interrupt the Honourable 
Member for one moment. The estimates we have furnished are based on 
estimates furnished by the railways themselves. 

Mr. 0. Dnraiswami Aiyangar: When you have given so many statistics 
as to the average lead you can devote one page to showing how many 
passengers took tickets for more than 150 or 3(30 miles. You have not 
done that. You talk of the average lead as 30, 40, 50 miles and so on. 
You take two men's income. One man gets 100 and the other man 5 and 
you say that each of thorn gets 52-8-0 and so they must both be prosperous. 
That is your idea of staiiistios. How can be carried away by that? 
The third class passengers generally come from remote villages. Tlicy 
pay cart hire and are subjected to so many difficulties, as they travel 
with their families and children. As regards the passengers going to 
pilgrim centres, even if you deduct by half a pie, 2 annas is taken away 
from them as pilgrim tax. The next question that T want to ask Is about 
a uniform flab rate on all the railways. T see Sir Charles Tnnes shaking 
his head. That is because he has got Sir Oloment Hindley sitting bv 
his side. It is his tenacity that prevails. Sir, on this subject T will read 
to you what Lord Incbcape's Gommittoe said, and then close: 

"We ascertained that no steps have been taken to jyive effect to one of the most 
important recommendation'^ made bv the Indian Batiway Accounts Committee, rtz., 
that ronte and rate books should be supplied to each station. Tt is stated by the 
Chief Commissioner that * it is possible that the ideal aimed at by the Committee 
will be difficult to aitaip as both rates and mitea are subiect to local conditions 
and to chani^Bs at frequent intervals The difficulties to which reference ie* made 
e\ist also in America and in England and we ore informed by the Auditor General 
that, in his view and in that of the Railway Accounts Tommittee, it is quite pracii* 
cable to prepare rate and route hoots in India and that the introdiictwm of such 
Inoks would be a source of economy as it wonld enable' the present olabora+e system 
of traffic audit to be radicallv simplified. Another imnorl nnt recommendation 'made 
by the Accounts Committee was that the receipts on throu<jh traffic should be 
divided on the totals of the monthly abstrarts, the division brfween railways 
being made on a mileage or decimal basi«. This practice obtains on British 
and American railways and we see no reason whv it shonid uni he adopied 
on Indian railways. The Chief Commissioner has stated that the proposal is dependent 
upon the introduction of a system of uniform rates on all lines hut we cannot 
regard this difficulty as insuperable and it muft have been well known to tbo 
Accounts Committee before they made their report. Tt ^ in our opinion desirable 
tliSt the recommendations made by the Accounts Committee vbich have not vet 
Uen adopted should have the immediate attention of the Financial Adviser whose 
appointment has been proposed.*’ 

But Sir Oloment Hindley is against the introduction of a uniform rate 
and therefor© the 'Pinancial Commissioner and the Member for Railwava 
are of the same opinion. On the other hand the Committee said that for 
account and audit purposes and for purposes of general convenience it is 
desirable to have one nniform system. 


Mr, O. a. Sha; I am surprised to hear from Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar 
that he has not been supplied with a sufficient amount ,of statistics. T 
had gathered from previous speafeers that they have had more than 
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mough. Even Mr. Eaiua Aiyangar stated that he had enough figures, 
statistics and statements to batten upon. Mr. Kama Aiyangar s proposal 
was that, instead of working out what reduction we might have in rates and 
tares tor individual railways separately, we should have a mulorm 
reduction, or uniform rate for all railways. He proposed to exempt from 
this proposal three particular railways which are not paying their way. 
Incidentally I might explain to my friend Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar that 
when I told him the other day ‘of the great improvement on the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway I referred to the net improvement as compared with past 
years. I did not state that that railway was yet paying what we con- 
sider it ought to do in the way of a return on the capital sunk in the line. 
Now, Sir, the House will recollect that lasb year was the first year in 
which we had the separation of the finances, that it is only three years 
ago since our railways were almost bankrupt, and it is with reference to 
that fact that the standing Pinance Committee expressed gratification 
that matters had been so greatly improved that we could already con- 
template a reduction in rates and fares. I am perfectly certain that three 
years ago even Mr. Buraiswami Aiyangar did not consider this within 
the realm of probabilities. At the same time the House will understand 
that for the last three years we have been beanng hard on the Agents of 
different railways to get them to make the lines financially sound. We 
have been effecting economies and insisting upon each line showing a proper 
return. It is rather difficult to expect them all at once to come suddenly 
forward with full proposals for reductions in rates and fares. We were 
able only this yeai' — although I admit we have taken a very considerable 
risk to notify the Agents that we were prepared to consider such proposals. 
We are only in a position to accept any proposals at all owing to the 
separation of the finances. Honourable Members must be perfectly well 
aware that a reduction in rates and fares must for the first few years 
involve a loss in our net revenues; and had we not had separation, had 
we not started building up reserves, it would not have been possible for 
many years to adopt that course. Now, Sir, Mr. Kama Aiyangar 's general 
position was this. He said that if you cut down the fares you always get 
a corresponding increase in millions and millions of passengers and receipts. 
It made me dizzy to hear him easily reeling off those figures. Beduce 
your lares, he said, to pies and you will get 10 millions; and reduce 
your fares to 3 pies and you will get 50 millions or whatever it was. 

I wonder that the South Indian Bailway did not take him on as their 
Einandai Commissioner. (Laughter.) Even Mr. Ohetty must admit that 
Mr. Bama Aiyangar has qualified himself for work of that nature by his 
hard work and assiduity for several years past. But it occurred to me, 
that the hard-headed Directors of the Company might consider that Mr, 
Bama Aiyangar was working on the principle of the Irishman who said 
that you can make a profit by selling oranges at Joss than cost ])riGe — if 
only you sell enough of them. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, that exactly is 
the principle on which that Honourable Member is working. He statcnl, 
that lie had verified the figures he put up. I do not know how he did so, 
wheilier he wont to these raillions of passengers and asked them the exact 
distances they wore prepared to travel at the different rates. But none 
of our Agents have been able to work out the matter in exactly lhat wav. 
Now, Sir, if the Honourable Member admits that you cannot apply a 
uniform rate to lines which are run at a doss, surely ho gives away ^he 
whole idea of having a uniform rate at all. There can bo no justification 
whatsoever for a uniform rate for all railways. The cost .... 
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Mr. 0. Duraiswami Aiyangar: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whothor lio is satisfied that further retrenchment on those lines will not 
enable tliein to work so as to permit a umforni rate on all railways? 

Mr. G. G. Sim: I am perfectly satisfied that it is quite iinpossible to 
wc rk every railway at the same uniform rale in eveiy case. Gireumstances 
are diftorent ui every part of the country. Does the Honourable Member 
mean that you could work the Assam Bengal Railway for the same rates 
as tho South Indian, or work a train up the Ghats section of the Great 
Indian Peniii'^ula at the same cost as the train that trundles^ him along 
pasii Trichinopoly? The thing is impossible. This question, Sir, was dis- 
cussed at length before the Standing Finance Committee,^ and as Honour- 
able ]\[emberH will observe, only one member of the Committee put forward 
a proposal for a uniform rate. The other members were not in favour of 
that propo&al. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: At least one other member was not present. 

Mr. G. G. Sim: Mr. Neogy, Sir, has been frequently absent from our 
commit tc ‘0 meetings, and that is the reason why 1 am deprived of his no 
doubt valuable assistance and the Assembly itself is deprived of very sound 
advice that 1 have no doubt Mr, Neogy could have given them if he had 
come to those meetings and learnt what the actual facts are on which th<‘ 
findings of his colleagues on the Committee were based. 

Refoz*onoe has been made to-day to the question of charging according 
to what the ‘ tralfic will boar. ’ Many Honourable Members have suggested 
that that policy is a policy of looting the public — a policy that the railwa;^ s 
adopt because they have a monopoly. One Honourable Member said that 
the railways were a monopoly only in this country. What on earth he 
meant I have not the fsdntest idea, because, so far as I am aware, railways 
are a monopoly in every country. He then went on to suggest that we 
ought to regulate our third class fares in this country. 

Mr, T. 0- GoswanU (Calcutta Suburbs ; Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
What on earth is the meaning of that, that the railways are a monopoly 
in every country? 

Mr. G. 0. Sim : In every country a railway company has a monopoly of 
railway working in tlie area given to its charge. No other company can 
come into its area and construct another line. 

Mr, R. K, Shanmukham Ohetty; Tliore is the competition, Sir, of lines 
worked by different companies. 

Mr, G. G* Sim: You have the same thing here. We have separate com- 
panies in this country and you have the same kind of competition. 

Mr* Gaya Prasad Singh (Tirhut Divisbn: Non-Muhammadan): What 
is the competition with the Bengal and North Western Railway? 

Mr. G* G. Stm: The Honourable Member who made that particular 
statement then went on to state that in his own particular neighbourhood 
competition had started in the form of motor buses and that they diverted 
considerable amount of trafBo. Now, Sir, what does this question of 
fixing the fares according to what the trafiSc will bear mean? All that it 
means is this. In fixing fares you have got two limits. You have a 
minimum limit as you cannot chaise for your fares a smaller sum than 
will be sufficient to meet the additional expenditure involved in carrying 
the traffic; and the maximum limit is that you must not charge fares high S' 
than the traffic will hear; that is to say, you must not charge fares which 
will have the result of diverting traffic from your line. 
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Mr. K. 0. ITeogy i Is that the ineaning? Have you read Aeworth^s book 
and do ;you agree ^\i^h tlio view expressed therein? 

Mr. Gf*. 0, Sim: Yes. About this question of a unifomi rate, 1 say that 
not only can you not have a unilonn rale tor all railways, but you cannot 
have a imifonn ruto for all distances upon tlie same railway. The Honour- 
able Alcmber who put forward the propf^sal lor a uniform rate meant, I 
understand, that \ou must have a liat rate per mile irrebpectivc of distance 
travelled; but I say tliat is not an economical method of fixing the rates. 
It has alwa\» been customary on railways to have a telescopic rate, a rate 
fixed according to the distance travelled; and the reason is perfectly obvious. 
It costs a railway very much less to carry one person lor 200 iniics than to 
carry 10 persons 20 miles. If you look at it from the point of view' of tho 
railway , you must taka into account tho cost of working. At the same time 
you can look at it fiom the point of view of the passenger. If you want 
to atlrijct trafiic to your railways you have undoubtedly got to take into 
account the rates which people w’ill be prepared to pay for particular 
journeys. I do not wish to go so far as one Honourable Member who sug- 
gested that our third class fares should bear the same relation to the pay 
of a workman in India as the third class faro bears to the pay of a workman 
in England. You might as well ask our friends from Bombay to adopt the 
same principle in determining the price of their piece-goods. But certainly 
this fact has to be borne in mind that the longer a journey is, the heavier 
the burden is upon the passenger If a person is having a week’s holiday 
and goes a distance of 20 miles feo spend it, the amount he pays in fares 
is a very much smaller proportion of his total expenditure than the fare 
would be if he travels say 500 miles — and that is at the root of the whole 
of this piinciplo of telescopic rates from the passongor’s point of view^ 
As regards passengers who frequently travel for short distances, they are 
already provided for by the issue of season and monthly tickets 

One or two objections that have been made have I think considerable 
f(a*ce regarding the action we have so far taken. I have already explained 
to the House that this action was taken rather in a hurry and does not 
represent the final decision as to what is possible with the amount of money 
available. The main objection taken was this, that the concession is only 
being given to people who travel more than 300 miles. That statement is 
not quite correct as you will find that some railways are giving concessions 
to passengers traveUing more than 50 miles, some to passengers travelling 
more than 150 miles and some to passengers i ravelling over 300 miles. If 
you refer lo the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee, you will 
find that this is the objection which that Committee took.^ They pointed 
out that 300 miles was far too long a distance to be applied as the limit 
for sliort distance travelling, and they suggested that each Ag^nt should 
be asked to work out revised proposals for third class passenger traffic by 
working out rates for shorter zones The G-ovemment have accepted the 
proposals of tho Committee and sent their recommendations to tlie Agents 
of tlio various railways, and we are already receiving a certain nrynber of 
])i’oposals in that direction. I should like to explain to the House that when 
tho Honourable tho Oonimerce Member stated that we allowed in the 
Budget for another 40 lakhs for further reduction in fares, he did not mean 
ihat that 40 lakhs represented the loss to be incurred in a period of 12 
months. As Honourable Members are probably aware, it takes a very 
long time to make the necessary arrangements for introducing a redtiction 
in rates and fares. Wo have to reprint the tickets and to reprint all the 
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tarifi books, and ibis 4.0 lakhs will be available tor reductions that wdll be 
in force in some cases for six months and in some cases for three months 
onty. But we have addressed the Agents of all railways and pointed out 
that we consider that the hnanoial position is sufficiently sound to allow 
us to entertain proposals ndiich might have the effect of reducing our net 
revenue. 

A few minutes ago tbeiL* was a little dispute between two Honourable 
Members regarding Burma. One Honourable Member stated that he pro- 
poses to vote for the motion because Burma had not got any reductions 
and the other [^nourable Member stated that Burma should not get any 
reductions. I must disappoint both of them ; but the fact is that neither of 
them appears to have listened to the speech of the Honourable the Gom- 
merce Member. The Honourable the Commerce Member stated that the 
Burma Hallways had decided to reduce third class fares from 4 to 3| pies 
for the first 300 miles and 3| to 3 pies for distances beyond 300 miles, and 
that the effect of the total reductions will be a loss of Es. 12 laths net. 
We have just received information that the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Hailway are also reducing their fares for journeys of more than 160 
miles, and we expect to get similar proposals from other railways in the 
course of the year. I hope therefore that Honourable Members will realize 
that we have gone as far as we can, and that we will make such further 
reductions as will ultimately prove remunerative. 

Mr. President: The question is: 


That the I>einand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration * be 
reduced by Ka. 100.’* 


The Assembly divided: 

AyES*-66. 


Abdul Karim, Khwaja. 

Abhyankar, Mr. H. T. 

Aoharya, Mr. M. K. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, Mr. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswami. 
Aiyangar, Mr. K. Rama. 
Alimuzssaman Chovrdhry, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Badi-uz-Zaman, Maulvi. 

Ohaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetl;;^. Mr. R. K. SHanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

T)a8, Pandit Kilakantba. 

Beshmukh, Mr. H. M. 

Buni Ohand, Lala. 

Bttft, Mr. Amar Naih. 
nhazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Ohose, Mr. S. G 
Ghulam A]bba‘», Bayyad. 

Ghulam Bari, Khan Bahadur, 
Qoswami, Mr. T. 0. 

Haaaaaallj, KHan Bahadur W, M. 
Ismail Khan, Mr. 

^vengar. Hr. A. jRangaswaml 
loshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kidwaf, ShaikE MusHir Hbsmn. . 
Mipat Rai, Bala. 

Bohokare Br. K G. 

Kahjnood Schwnnad Sahib Bahadur. 
Mr. 


Majid Bak&h, Syed. 

Malaviya, Pandit Krishna Kant. 
Mehta, M*. Jamhadas M. 

Misra, Pandit Shambhu Bayal. 
Mux'tuza Sahib Bahadur, MauM 
Sayad. 

Narain Bass, Mr. 

Nehru, Br. Kishenlal. 

Nehru, Pandit Shamlal. 

Neogv, Mr. K. 0. 

Pal, Mr. Bipin Gnandra 
Piyare Lai, Lala. 

Ranmchandra Rao, Biwan Bahadur M, 
Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Ray, Mr. Kumar Sankar. 

Sadiq Hasan, Mr. S. 

Samiullah Khan, Mr. M. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khair 
Bahadur. 

Shafee. Maulvi Mohimniad. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Sfnha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Kumar Gancranand. 

Talatuley, Mr. S. B. 

Tok Kvi, XT. 

V>nkat«pat**raiu, Mr. B, 

ViaWndps. Mr, Hwhandrai. 

Yakub, Manlvt Muhammad. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. M, 
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Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Abul Kasem, MaulvL 
Aiyer, Sir P. S. Stvaswamy. 

Akram Hus&ain, Prince A. M. M. 
Bajpai, Mr. B. S. 

Biiore, J, W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Ba»lL 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Calvert, Mr. H. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J, D. 

Donovan. Mr, J. T, 

Gidiiey, Liout.-Oolonel H. A. J. 
Gordon, Mr D. G. 

Graham, Mr, L. 

Hayinan, Mr. A. M. 

Hesslctt, Mr. J. 

Ilindiey, Sir Clement, 

Hira Siii^h Brar, Sardar Bahadur 
C'aptain. 

Hudbon, Mr. W. F. 

Inne.», The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jatar, Mr. K. S. 

The motion was adopted. 


Lindsay, Sir Dai‘cy. 

Macphail, The Eev. Dr. E, M. 

Makan, il^an Sahib M. E. 

Mztra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath, 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad l&mail, Khan Bahadur 
Saiyid. 

Naidu, Rao Bahadui* M. 0. 

Neave, Hr. E. R. 

Owenb, Lieut. -Col. P. 0. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Rojffey, Mr. E. S. 

Sim, Mr. G. G. 

S‘ngh, Rax Bahadur S. N. 

Sfanyon, Colonel Sir Henry, 

Sykes, Mr. E. P. 

Tonkinson, Mr, H, 

Vernon, Mr. H. A, B. 
Vijayaraghavacliaryar, Sir 
Tiruvalangadi. 

Voung, Mr, G. M. 


MOTION POE ADJOUENMBNT. 

HtiwaBR Strike by the Ben-oal State Pbisootrs rer the Mandalay Jail. 

Mr. T. 0* Ctoswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Nou-Muharomadau Urbac): 
Mr. President, you were good enough to adroit the motion which I am 
about to move this afternoon; and the House was kind enough to pemiit 
that the motion should be made at 4 O’Olook this afternoon. Ihe motim 
that 1 have to move is, under the Rules in this form, namely : 

“ That the Assembly do now adjourn.*’ 

Sir, I "Want this adjournment for the purpose of discussing an urgent matter 
lOf public importance, namely, the hunger strike to which the Bengal State 
prisoners in Mstndalay jail have resorted. Sir, I wish to bring to the notice 
of tMs House that tbe State prisoners in Mandalay jail have always 
Buffeted gYeat h^rfships and have been subjected to inhuman treatment. 
Questions hkve been asked in tibds j^^sembly, questions have been asked in 
the Bengal Legislative Council, asking for information on specific cases of 
ill-treatment that were brought to the notice of the Government by those 
questions. The replies have invariably been evasive, except, when on rare 
occasions the Home Member, either here or in Bengal, took upon himself 
the responsibility of saying that he was satisfied that the treatment of the 
State prisoners in Mandalay jail was all that could be desired. Sir, resort 
to hunger-strike is a very serious step, endangering the lives of the 
detenus. We have known instances of people having had the strength of 
will to continue their hunger-strike unto death ; and those who know j 
Mr. Suhhas Chandna Bose, who is one of the detenus who have resorted 
io hunger-strike, those who know the high character of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, can realise that his life is in peril. Perhaps the end of Ms 
life may be a prospect of great satisfaction to the Home Member and the 
"Government of India; but I think I am voicing the sentiment not merely 
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oi Bengal but of the whole of India when I say that India has in recent 
years produced very few young men of the high character of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose. (Applause.) Whatever may be said by those whose 
testimony I am not prepared to believe, whatever perjured statements may 
have boon made regarding his complicity in revolutionary crime, 1 ciahn 
it as a privilege that I have been his friend and admirer. Sir, this hunger- 
strike is not the direct result of the withholding from him and his friends 
by Uovorjimont of legitiinato facilities for worship according to their 
own religion in Mandalay jail; it is the result of an accumulation of 
grievances iu that jail. Life there, we have every roason to believe, has 
been made intolerable for the State prisoners. (Looldng at the clock) 
Sir, this is a raco with time for me, and as I have got a few things to say 
1 shall have to hurry on. It has been brought to our Im owl edge that they 
have not only been insuUed freq^uently, they were often denied ordinary 
comforts. Once Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose — ^and we know it lor a fact; 
and if Government can rely on their information, I think we can with 
equal confidence rely on our information — ^Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Chief Executive Officer of the largest Municipal Corporation in Asia, was 
provided with convict blankets, which ho spumed with contempt. Now, 
when we say — ^and we do not say without information — ^that these political 
prisoners are ill-treated, and then responsible representatives of Government 
get up and say that they have made thorough inquiries and are satisfied 
that they are not .actually ill-treated, the position becomes very difficult. 
It is possible that some Honourable Members of this House whose last 
vestige of faith in the present administration is still lingering, believe the 
’statements when they are so solemly made. Sir, this moming there has 
been a revelation in Delhi, and I submit that what I am ^oing to bring 
to the notice of this House is entirely relevant to the debate in question. 
Till the morning of the 2i8rd February, 1926, the interesting contents of the 
second and the third volume of the Indian Jails Committee Eeport, 191^-20, 
wore carefully concealed from the public. So late as yesterday I wrote 
to the Secretary in the Home Department lasking that I may be supplied 
with a copy of the second volume of the Jail Committee’s Eeport, and 
I was answered in these terms : ** The second volume has not been pub- 
lished.'* I n^ed not tell the House whether that reply puzzled me or 
amused me. My answer to that is what has appeared in the Forward 
which was received in Delhi this morning. Naturally I foel great respon- 
sibility for whatever is published in the Forward, The evidence of Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Mulvany, who says that he had perhaps *'more to do with the 
imprisonment of political prisoners than any jail officer in India **, is at 
last given out ; and I asked the Secretary of the Home Department again 
whether in view of this disclosure, he would not now make available to 
me the official copy, which, though not published, I knew was printed, T 
- ioH tbs Honourable the Home Member frankly, Sir, that I would not have 
raised this q,u^tion unless I had an opportunity of comparing what has 
appeared in ^ nAw^aper with the actual official copy, which, I thanldully 
acteowledge,’ m^plied ip jthe by 'the xsourtesy of the Home Member 
this morning. 1 compared, them, and I think my friend tho Honourable 
the Home Member fs satisfied. that, fhe given in the Forward, 

" edition, dated tl^ie 2SrdTebruaiyj 1926, Kiere you have 

tjie testimpny of a man who had more tp dp wffi the im|irisbkMnent of polifieal 
prisoners lhan any jail officer in India at the time; and it is iery material 
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in substantiating our position, that we have not the slightest reason to 
put any credence in the ready and confident statements that are made by 
Home Members in various places regarding the good treatment of political 
prisoners. I will tafce the liberty of reading somewhat long extracts, for 
I want them to be on the record of the Legislative Assembly so that our 
olficial Eeports, which travel across the seas, may also inform the world 
what a wretched Government wc are imder. This is what Colonel Mulvany 
says: 

*1 Ii> is equally known that Grovernraent have invariably been able to prove from 
oflicial statements and reports that these ^mplaints were groundless. And yet in 
my experience there was every reason for complaint.** 

Hero are his credentials : 

I have been, he says, in charge of one or the other of the Calcutta Jails since 
the very beginning of the anarchical movement and C have had perhaps more to do 
viith the imprisonment of political prisoners than any jail officer in India. And I 
say deliberately and with full consciousness of the serious nature of my statement 
thni not only was the confinement to which these men were subjected positively 
inhuman, but that, in fact misleading reports were deliberately submitted to the 
Government.** 

(Cries of **shame/') 

This was m officer of the Government who had a conscience, 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): An 
Irishman. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: He proceeds, unable to persuade the anguish of 
his soul into a recognition of expediency: 

" I feel very strongly on this point and I write under the greatest restraint, for 
T consider that the share I was compelled to accept in this painful business was 
and is a disgrace which can never be obliterated. And I cannot say less than that 
my feelings were outraged by the cruelty of the treatment I was ordered and expected 
to carry out.** 

Then, further on, he says that in certain reports he had actually expressed 
his opinion — ^to quote his own words: 

** that the de^nree of confinement to which they were subjected was so severe as 
to be liable to injure their health, that the confinement was more stringently solitary 
than any solitary confinement imposed under the Prisons Act or under Jail regulations, — 
both of which were limited strictly to seve^ days. I submitted this report deliberately 
with int^t to force a crisis which must result either in my removal (which I did 
not anticipate} or in some amelioration of the cruelties X was ordered to infiict.** 

Cruelties were ordered to be inflicted. Then, Sir, this gallant Colonel, to 
whom I offer my tribute of praise and admiration for his high sense of 
duly, his large humanity and his great courage, has given us copies of 
correspondence which passed between him and his Government. They are 
all in that confidential volume. When he submitted his report regarding 
the treatment of the political prisoners in his charge to this effect, the 
Inspector General of Prisons, ono Colonel W, Buchanan, wrote a letter, 
noi. in the official form but la letter beginning with “My dear Mulvany;’" 
and “ My dear Mulvany “ was asked to “ reconsider ” his report: 

Please reconsider this letter. Bemember it has to go to Simla, and it will rouse 
the Olympian wrath. The degree of solitary confinement is dictated to us by the 
Police . . . 

Min M. V* Abhyankar (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Police 
Government. 
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Ml. T. 0 . OoswMoi: Let me read further on; 

“ l tliink you might so far report that the prisoners are in solitary confinement and are 
pot tKiil*tod to oxorciSQ daily and that both arc cheerful atid the health ox neither has 
.^uk'i'od; or woids to that effect.’* 

The next seiilonco is in italics in the official copy of the Report in quesiion, 
which 1 was allowed to see for a few minules: 

“ Thh teimt will go to 8mla.** 

31a‘reforo, the Inspocior General of Prisons asked Colonel Mulvany, Vv’lio 
was in charpe of iheso political prisoners, deliberately io send a fa^se 
ref>orr to llio Government of India. In a postscript, this Colonel Buchanan 
nciufilly wi’oto: 

*• If you agree, Ciiricel your No. 4179 of 24 in your boolcs »nd substitute new oiie — 
W. J. B 

We cannot help feeling that the statements mJade by this Government 
and on behalf of this Government with regard to the political prisoners are 
from top to bottom always false. 

The HonouraBle Sir Basil Blackett^ (Einiance Member) : Go on. 

Mr, T* C. Goswami: Are you over there not ashamed of this? 

Mr. Ohamaa Ball (West Punjab: NomMuhammadan) : He is not. 
He is laughing. 

Mr, T. 0. Goswami: Are you hot ashamed that this took place? It is 
an ugly disclosure. And then with this evidence before the Jail Committee, 
a white-washing committee, a lying committee, they made the following 
report, — relying, probably, on the secrecy of the minutes of evidence : 

These prisoners when in jail are detained in special enclosures or buildings sepjirnie 
from all other prisoners. They are gi’anted such indulgence as books, wi*iting 
materials, tobacco, betel and the like, and are not subjected to any more restraint 
than is necessary for their safe custody. The arrangements made appear to be satit- 
factory, as satisxactory as is possilde in the case of persons who are confined within a 
jail> and we received no complaints from any State prisoner regarding the treatment 
of me jail authorities.” 

The Committee which in the face of the evidence of Colonel Mulvatxy could 
write this, without* explaining away that evidence, is a lying committee 
(Loud Applause); and the Government which concealed this report from 
I no pubiir*. and which, while having it all the time in their seeret drawers, 
took no steps for the amelioration of the treatment of political prisoners 
is a Government that is for ever condemned. (Applause.) 

'I will tell you, Sir, what a British ofiBoer thought of the instructions 
that were sent to>him. 

* Mr.' Brasid^t. Order, order. G3ie Standing Order 24 says that no 
speech during the debate shall exceed 15 minutes in duration. 

Mr. Ohaman t May I point oiffc, Sir, that on the last occarion when 
we moved a motion for adjoumujent and when your predecessor was in 
your place, he did allow us a±tra time*" in a^msI'Mier Eke this, I wouM 
request you to allow a little more time. 
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Mr- Preisident: Honourable Members must realise idbuat if they are 
anxious to finish, the discussion of this motion fay 6 o* clock, they must put 
a restraint on themselves. I will not allow a minute longer than the 
prescribed time. 

Mr, T, 0. Goswami: Do I understand, Hir, that I have entirely exhaust- 
ed my time? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I take 
the eariist possible opportunity of speaking to meet this motion as far as 
I can. I regret ihat the Honourable Member has not attempted to develop 
the point on which he has brought this motion, namely, the hunger-strike 
in the jails of Mandalay, In fact, I have not yet ascertained what his 
point hi regard to that was. As regaids the evidence which he has 
read out, said to have been given by Colonel Mulvany, he is perfectly 
correct and I lent him the book in order that he might satisfy himserf of 
the fact that Golunol Mulvany did make those statements. They were 
made in the year 1915. They were made in England to the Jiail Committee. 
He was then a retired of&cer and appeared before^* the Committee by whom 
he was examined, and his examination is not without interest. The remarks 
that my Honourable friend has been quoting are taken from the Written 
Statement which Colonel Mulvany submitted before the Jail Committee. 

T^hese events took place, as I have said, in the ear 1915. (An Honourable 
Member: “The same Govomraent prevailed.*’) And I trust will prevail 
for many years to come, (An Honourable Member: *‘We hope not."*^) 
These events took place in the year 1915. The evidence was given before 
the Jail Committee who had opportunity of testing the value of the evidence, 
’riiey.saw the man and were lable to question him. I think it is unreason- 
able to expect me in the shoi*t notice that has been given me of this motion 
to be able to examine the papers and see what I have on record of events 
that took place eleven yetnrs ago. That, however, is not reallv essential 
to my argument. The Jail Committee who examined Colonel Mulvany and 
had their .evidence before him came to certain conclusions with regard to 
State prisoners. I think my Honourable friend read them out, therefore I 
will not detain the House beyond reading out the last sentence which is as 
fblfo^s : 

* " i 

y ** The arrangements made appeared to ns to be^ as satisfactory as is possible^ in 
the case of persons who have to bo confined within a jail, and we received no complaints 
from flny State prisoner regarding his treatment by the jail antboriiies. In many 
cases facilities have been provided to enable prisoners of this class to play badminton 
or lawn tennis.” 

Now in regard io that Jail Committee, some of the Members of which 
thin House might hay were Indian officials and prejudiced, there was an 
Eiiclish oflicer included in it who was a man of great experience and know- 
ledge of jails, who was not in the least likely to be misled by any repre- 
sentations from this Government. I refer to Mr. Mitchell-Innes a dis- 
tiinguished English official of considerable experience of jails. On that point 
they did not accept Colonel Mulvany’s evidence. They did not support it, 
and in spite of my Honourable friend's criticism as to the nature of the 
"Committee which' he characterised in rather stronger language, than^ is 
usual in debates, there is nothing whatever in his contention on that point. 
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Moreover, Colonel Mulvauy did sa} something more. My Honourable 
hiend read out only a certain pai^ of Colonel Mulvany's remarks. He did 
not read out this. He said * 

arrangements made foi their suppoit aie, lu my opinion, adequate to the 
supply ot then T\ant‘) actoi’ding to then lanl: in life At least evoiy wish expressed 
has up till now been giatihed and both express themselves satisfied with their treat- 
meut in jail.*' 

Mr. T. C. Ooswami; That is the Report which was to be substituted. 
The HononiMble Member had better refer to liis own book. That was 
ilie 1 ‘epoi’t he was asked to substitute. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That is the opinion given m 
writing b^ Colonel Muivan>. {An llono'urahle Member “Yes, which he 
wa*^ oiflered lo substitute.'’) 

Now, the next point I have to make is that supposing the facts put 
torward are liut*, that Colonel Mulvuuy’s contenlions are correct, then 
what follows^ It follows Hint at tho time the Jail Committee reported, 
iHiprovonicnts had boon ninde in the and the inhuman treatment — 

if such treatment took place, which I deny — ^Iiad been removed, therefore 
whichexor you take it, the evidence did result in tho better treatment 
of political prisoners, and no one is better pleaded than I jam at the result. 
But I am not on that point at all. I say that at the time this Jail 
Committee Report was published their tre«itment w’^as good 

Now passing from that rather dead issue I come to the live issue of 
the present treatment of the prisoners iu Mandalay Jail, As I informed 
my Honourable friend I had very little notice of this motion, and T lat 
once telegi'aphed the Burma Government for a report and also the Bengal 
Government. I have not received a reply from Bengal but I have ree'eived 
a report from Burma but not in regard to points of detail. I have at 
present ponding before mo from these political detenus a petititm in which 
they make certain requests. That was under my eonsideration long before 
the present motion was brought, I have written to inquire for the facts 
and for certain details; but there is no suggestion in the petition about 
ill-treatment. They have asked ffor certain extra payments in regard 
to various things but tho petition does not suggest that the prisoners are 
being ill-troated It is la carefully worded and carefully drawn up document 
and I suggest to the House for thoir consideration that if the petition as 
received contained ho allegations of ill-treament it is merely because there 
wore no aHegatiohs to make. As 1 said, that petition is under my con- 
sideration and 1 am awaiting a full report from the Government. It will 
be dealt with and wQl receive due and even svmpathetic consideration {An 
ffonourable Member' ‘^What is tho report from the Burma Government? 
Mnv we know what It is about No. you may not. I am not in a 
positio-r^ to give fha House half facts. Mv Honourable friend pushes Wa 
intervention too far 

»Dr. M. V, Abbyaniar: I have evidence here that their letters are inter- 
cepted. 

Mr, Ohaman Iiall: What does tho remark of the Honoifrafale the Homci 
Metbhor rhean? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Uuddiman: As far as I oan see the onlj 
question in the petition was one of financial aid or of neoessary expenditure. 
No allegations were made of ill-treatment. They say they want a little 
more money for certain purposes I have seen many demands from these 
persons who may have asked for a little more than is needed. But we aro 
not here to provide for expenditure on a luxurious scale. We are to provide 
tor Gxi)GnditurG on a reasonable and proper scale, and undoubtedly some of 
the demands are on a very high scale. 

Apart from vhat I have said on the subject of the Jails Cominittce^s 
Eeport, this question of political prisoners has been very much before the 
Government of India We have from time to time issued rules regarding 
ilieir ireaiment and I may explain to the House thaL copies of these rules 
ciro sent to cveiy Local Go\^c»rimoni where these prisoners arc confined, and 
therefore iliey must be in I he hands of the Goverament of Burma. They 
were really drawn up with the object of seeing that they got reasonable 
exercihc, games, newspapers and books. They aro not, however, supplied 
t\ith the Fo)tr(iul (Laughter ) I soe now that they are ako supplied with 
confidential documcnls such as the Jails Coinmitteo s Report, and I am 
surprised to find that they have had access to Volume III which is not avail- 
able to the public How they got that document I am quite unable at 
tliis moment to say. 

On the question of Colonel Mulvaiiy, I have made it perfectly plain to 
the House what was his story in 1915; that his statements were not 
accepted; that Colonel Mulvany, if he effected g-ny ii^prpv^ments, did good 
work, and as regards allegations of ill-treatment, there were no such allega- 
tions. There are gentlemen in this House who have been prisoners under 
Regulation HI. Will they get up and say whether they received 31- 
treatment? 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural)' 
Sometimes. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mudditnan; Were you a Regulation III 
prisoner? 

pandit Shahdal Nehru : No, but my friends were 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The orders do require that 
’‘they shall have facilities in various ways for rendering their confinement 
a-, litllo irksome as possible having regard to the fact that they are confined. 

T have never minimised to the House that to confine a man is a very serious 
tiling, ]m\ in spite of the charges which have been brought against us, I 
repeat ihat wo do treat those men in a humane manner 

Mr, T, 0. Goswami: Question. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Qnostim, i1 be, it is a ' 
question for the FToiise to consider. So far there lias been nothing said 
which can loud me to su]>poso that the ecuce of tins hunger-strike is oilier 
than I have stated. Is it because wo aro discus&ing wfiictlier tho} sbou d 
get a few rupees more? What is it? 

Mr* T* 0. Goswami: f suppose, T have Ihe right of u reply 
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3?he Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I am placed in that position 
that this di&eubsion has been raised at a time when it is almost impossible 
for tile Governraent to develop its full case, and it is impossible equally for 
the Momber opposite to dovelop his lull case. There I ore, 1 think it is a 
matter which, should not have been rcii^>ed on the adjournmeuL, I have 
nothing more to say» 


Mr. Amar Nath Datt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhonimadan Bural): 
tiir iX 1 rise again to speak before this House about the piisoncrs detained 
under Regulation HI of 1818, it is not because I can add anything to what 
has been so eloquently and feelingly stated in this Hou^o by my friend 
xMr Ooswami, but which from the Treasury Benches has evoked inhuman 
and brutal laughter, such as would only be possible in boasts, if the animal 
-roation had any means of laughing. Sir, I use strong words because I 
feel stmngly on this point, and when I find even Irish people in this House 
laughing w^hen my Mend was eloquently pleading the cause of those suffering 
people in the Mandalay Jail 


An Hbnourable Member: He never said a i.vord about it. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt; Still laughing, may God take away the potvor of 
laughter from you is all that I can say. Sir, it is only three or four days 
ago that wo wore divided on this question of Regulation HI, and I shall 
not rake up that dirty question again. But from that it could be seen that 
the whole country was for condemning your Regulation and your actions 
thereunder because who were the men who voted for you? Take aside the 
official votes . ♦ • . * 

Mr. Praddent: Order, order, we are not considering Regulation III of 
1818, 

Mr. Amar Nath. Butt: Sir, I would like to say ono or two words in reply 
to the Honourable the Home Meniber wlien he said that the incidents which 
were quoted by my friend in this House referred to a time which is long, 
long past. When we ask for responsible govemmont we are to get it by 
stages and stages of hundreds of years or thousands of years, but when the 
question of mahadminisirafion crops up, 10 yoans Is considered a long 
period, during which the system has so much improved that my Honourable 
friend Che Homo Member does not consider it necessary to reply about it. 
And not only that, but my Honourable friend The Home Member has said 
that he has had very short notice to reply to the question which hm been 
raised by my Honourable friend Mr. Goswami, Still we have had it from 
his lips that he wired To the Government of Burma and the Government of 
Bengal, and has received a reply from the Government of Burma, but he 
would not let us know what that reply is. Now, Sir, that shows that this 
allegation of hunger-strike has its root in something in which tlie bureau- 
’eracy, or those in charge of these State prisoners, are certainly morally 
guilty, if not guilty in the eyes of those who happen to rule over us . . . 

Mr. S. Sadiq Hasan (East Oeutral Punjab: Muhammadan): Do you 
know the cause, that is what we want to know? 


Amar Nath Butt: So far as appears from the newspapers, it appears 
that they were prevenied from woi^hi^ping their own gods. Sir, hunger- 
strike is a very serious thing. ^ I appe«d to you, the Members of the 
Treasury Benches, who are still laughing, to consider this mattery and I 
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iippcal to Jrislimen who may be here to remember the paihetio end of 
i^lacSwiney who closed his eyes with the vision of Preo Ireland before hm, 
^ii% ii you treat F.ueh serious matters with cold iiidi£Eerance, all that remains 
tor us is to file a petition before the Throne of Almighty God> care of the 
Eome Member of the Government of India. 

Lala Duni Ohand (Ambaia Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to 
support the motion for adjournment. I tako pride in the fact that the 
'notion has been moved by a member of the Party to which I have the 
aonour to belong. The question before the House is whether there was 
usxification for these political prisoners to go on hunger-strike. I 
look on this question from this point of view. We must necessarily start 
with the presumption that they had some justification to go on hunger-strike. 
Unless that presumption is rebutted by the Government the case for the 
[lunger-strikors stands good. The Honourable the Home Member 
aas admitted that he is unable to state his ease When I say this, I stand on 
v'ery fimi ground. Nobody goes in for hunger-striking for the sake of 
pleasure or luxury. When we know the political prisoners whose lives are 
most valuable decide to go on hunger-strike wc must accent the inevitable 
conclusion tliat they must liave been driven to that course, we must draw 
She presumption that the jail authorities are responsible for their hunger- 
strike and not the hunger-strikers themselves. I submit, Sir, now that the 
voice of the countiy on behalf of these unfortunate people is being stilled the 
jail authorities may have been encouraged by the general attitude of the 
country as represented in this House to force circumstances upon these 
prisoners which brought about such hunger-strike. The class of people, 
the most neglected, is the class of political prisoners ; and the only way do 
prevent these hunger-strikes is to create a powerful voice that can be heard 
in this House as well as outside the House. I know in the heyday of non- 
co-operation when a very large number of political prisoners were sent to 
jail, the jail autliorities would not dare to treat political prisoners in such a 
way that it would bring about hunger-strikes. The prisoners were treated 
with a good deal of consideration and even with respect, Now that the 
movement has subsided the jail authprities are not afraid to treat political 
prisoners in an inhuman manner. They must indeed have been treated 
in the most inhuman manner before they went on lunger-strike. 
And so the only way to prevent these hunger-strikes is to assert 
ourselves, to ^ a«?sert public opinion and to assert the opinion of this 
House. I{ is a matter of real shame and regret that the recent motion of 
my friend Mr. Amar Nath Dutt was defeated. We should not neglect these 
unfortunate people as we have neglected them so far. Immediately you 
beG:in to tako care of tlie people who have aufPerod most in The cause of the 
country, ihe Government will change their attitude towards them. With 
Hose words I most heartily support the motion for adjoummeniu 

Mr. Bipin Ohandra Pal (Calcutta : Noii-Muhammadan Urban) : 1 desire* 
Sir, to associate myself wiih this Besolution and I do so because I know 
th^at the feeling in regard to the treatment of those detenus is exceedingly 
strong in my province and I believe it is equally strong in the other 
provinces also. It has been asked what are the griovances? The parti- 
cular grievances to which wo desire to invite the attention of the Gov- 
ernment and the attention of the public, the civilised public, outside this 
House and outside tho cabinet of the Government of India,— what are 
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tlie grievances? Now, generally speaking, the Governnient are respon- 
sible lor keeping the men whom they take into custody by mere executive 
order, wilhoul lonnuiation of charge, without putting them to trial, 
though 1 know that they do bring in what evidenoo they have against 
these people before some Judges. But that is not an open trial, that is 
not" really the kind of trial which satisfies all the conditions of open justice, 
ail the conditions of what in Ihe days of our youth we used to know and 
honour as Brilisli justice. But reasons of State compel the Government 
to take those people into custody, and we have to submit to it. We 
have asked for the repeal of this liegulation so tar as the greater portion 
of India is concerned, so far as Bengal or Bombay or part of the Punjab — 
not the North West Frontier Province— is concerned. We asked for it 
but the Government would not listen to our request. They have defeated 
our naotion b}' whatever means it may be, whether through then* good- 
ness or through oni' weakness. But it is reasonable to expect that they 
will Xuiei their own promise. Did not they promise, did not they give 
us their word of honour, when they took these men into custody that, 
except in the nifltter of their moving about, except in the matter of their 
coming in contact with the outside world and possibly creating trouble for 
them by iniluenoing other people, they would treat these men with the 
greatest possible eonsideration, that they would be kept exactly in tbe 
same position, that they would meet all their expenses to keep them in 
the position to which they were born and in which they have been living 
outside. They did give this promise. But what do we find now? I will 
not refer to Colonel Mulvany. I had the honour — ^yes, I say I had the 
honour — of being in his charge for some time and I may tell this House 
that Colonel Mulvany was a strict disciplinarian. The first time that I 
met him — ^ho was on leave when I went in — ^the first time that I met him of 
course I saluted him in the ordinary civil way but he was not satisfied 
with it. He said ‘*This is not the right way to salute me. Stand to 
attention,” I said don't know how to stand to attention, I have 
never been taught”. Then he asked somebody to teach me how to stand 
to attention and I stood to attention. He said “All right”. I saluted him 
so. He was such a strict disciplinarian ; and when from such a strict dis- 
ciplinarian you find this coiifeasion-^I know it is 11 years since then and 
T will concede to the Honourable the Home Member that things have 
improved during these 11 years in this matter . . , , , 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami; Whieh way? 

Mr. Bipin Oliandra Pal: For the better, I v?ill say that. 

Mr. T. 0 . Goswanxi: Question! 

Mr, Bipin Chandra Pal; I will say that treatment in jail, so far as I 
have been able to know from people who have been in jail, has considerably 
improved since I was there and since Colonel Mulvany was there. Now 
that is another matter. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon: How were you treated by Colonel 
Mulvany? 

Mr, Blpin (Shandra Pal; Nothing exeept this, that he wanted to impose 
and wanted to see to it that I observed all the rules of thb game and 
I told hhn, I was not going to break atty tule^. 
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An Honourable Member: But you were not a State prisoner. 

Mr* Bipin Cbandra Pal: 1 bad not tbe honour of being a State prisoner. 

I was an ordinary convict, but I was a simple imprisonment man. That 
also must be said for Colonel Mulvany so far as Ms jail administration 
was concerned. I had eyes to see and oars to hear. He was a very 
strict man; and when from such a strict man you have this testimony, 
that it hurt his inner consciousness to see the way in which he had to 
deal with these State prisoners, you must agree that all is not right 
yet. 

An Honourable Member: Was not right. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: Was not right, but we will not have it that 
all IS right to-day; wo will not have it, and the Honourable the Homo 
Member has not produced one shred of ovidonoG to show that things have 
improved in regard to the treatment of these Slat 6 prisoners since then. 
(Honourable Members on the Government Benches: You have.'*) If wo 
get that proof, certainly we shall accept his statement as correct, but I 
will not enter into that. I am going to discuss the actual grievances of 
the Burma detenus for which they have gone ot? hunger-strike. Now my 
Honourable friend (Mr. Goswami) had not the time to go into details. He 
was too much upset by the libel which Lieutenant-Colonel Mulvany had 
perpetrated against the British character in that frank and honest con- 
fession of his. He was too much agitated by that libel, by that exposure 
of British character, which he must have respected always, having been 
in England, having known British people and having had many many 
British friends, notwithstanding his political differences with the repre- 
sentatives of the British people in the Government of this country. He 
had no time to read the details of the complaints of these Burma detenus. 

1 will cite some of these. 

In the first place, they wanted to perform certain pujas. They w#»re 
perfectly within their rights to demand this. Had they been living in 
their own homes they would have performed Che Durga Puja for instance. 

Honourable Members: They did. 

Udto* Bipin Ohandbra Pal: If you will kindly let me go on in my own 
way. They would have performed and they did perform the Durga Puja 
in jail. I will not enter into theological matters here. But it is a mere 
matter of humanity. You keep these man more or less in solitary eou- 
finoment; you do not allow them to go to the cinema; you do not allow 
them to enter theatres ; you do not give them those opportunities^ of recrea- 
tions and social enjoyments, by which our common humanity ia fed and 
nurtured everywhere. And therefore they organise among themsHvos in 
then prison home these Pujas. They asked for some money, but the 
Government practically refused, the money has not been forthcoming as 
yet. They spent money out of their own pockets and perforr^ed this 
Puja, Then thev wanted to perform the Saraswati Puja, Thev had 
50 rupees with them and they wanted more. That was also denied. But 
this is not all. There are other thincfs, some of these are petty things 
certainly. They are small pin-pricks which go to make up the real griev- 
ances, the cumulative effect of which has forced these men to take this 
dangerous step. What are these? When you make people feel very 
small by confining them to these narrow limits, they are hurt by small 
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Uiiiigia. VVliy should the (Toveminoni refuse to prolix J\Ir. to the names 
oi ttieso men? U }ou continue this, thou the} wjU be known by numbers 
only, no name. I'ho^ will be reduced to tlio position of convicts winch 
they arc nol . In pribon wo arc only known by numbers, no names. My 
Honourable iriend the Home Member knows that a person in prison is 
not known by his own name but by number— lOB or 104. And now you 
refuse to address thorn by their name. That was not in the bond. Then 
there are other things also. They want books and you refuse to grant 
the necessary monies. You refuse to give them the books they want. 
Mr. Subiias Chandra Bose has sufficient pecuniary resources to buy as 
many books us he wants. As tho Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta 
Corporation he was drawing Es. 1,500 a month and the greater part of 
it was spout in buymg books and in helping poor students to prosecute 
and continue their studies. You now refuse him a sufficient allowance 
to buy the books he needs; and he needs these books more 
in his prison-home than he ever did, perhaps outside. Out- 
side he had the company of his friends and he had his public 
duties to perform. Bufe here left to himself, alone to the alone, what 
can ho do unless he has ^ot a sufficient quantity of the proper kind oi 
books to keep his mind pleasantly and usefully engaged? Their com- 
plaint is that you do not give them sufficient money to buy books. Then 
thore is another complaint. I do not know how^ the Official Benches will 
take it, but wo on this side of the House take it very seriously. We 
cannot tolerate any human being, be he white, brown or black, being iH- 
treated by another man; and when, in the presence of these State prisoners, 
the other prisoners arc ill-treated as only persons are ill-treated in India 
by the jail warders and the jail officials , . . {An Honourable Member: 
**Tboy are Indians*'.) Yes, certainly they are Indians. But the Indian 
is the hand that works this tyranny and yours is the brain that incites 
this tyranny. Thore are not only brains and hands among the revolu- 
tionaries but there are brains and hands also among the officials. I have 
been inside the prison and I have seen the way in which poor prisoners 
arc treated, not as human beings, not even as cattle. They are treatea 
as vermin, as less than human, less than even the cattle that ploughs 
the fields. Now, how can you expect that the Humanity of these men 
would not rebel, at this treatment of their fcllowmen, their fellow country- 
,mcn I I do not want you to interfere with your jail discipline, whatever 
that may mean, but I do demand that these men shall be kept away from 
their prison surroundings. My friend, Lala Lajpat Eai, if I am correoily 
informed, had a compound to himself at least as long as he was a prisoner 
in Mandalay and I think Lalaji will correct me if I am wrong. He had 
some men to take him out. He went out and he was not interfered with. 
He went as far as he could walk , . . . 

Xiala Iiajpat Bal (Jullundur Division: Non-MiAammadan) : Leave those 
statenfents io me. I am going to make them. » t 

Mr* Bipltt Ohandra Pali Now^ Sir, ooiiditions have okangq^ for the 
worse since the Lalaji was ihe gt^est of the State in Mandalay.? ’Condi- 
tions have changed for the worse because , yon, keep them in priiaan. Why 
don^ti you. keep them outside prison waija? Why don't you proyicte for 
their detention in places where they will. not have to suffer mental and 
moral agony at the sights that thd||r forced to see inside these prisons? 
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Then again there are other things also, of which they oomplain. Now, is 
it a fact that it was very coid in Decenibar last in Miandalay? I will 
leave my Honourable friend Iroin Burma to answer that question. Is it 
a fact tnat some of thu detenus in the Mandalay Jail represented to the 
Superintendent, Major Bhuppard, that they had not sufiicienb warm cloth- 
ing with them? Is it a lact that their meagre clothing allowance was 
already exhausted? The^ asked the Superintendent to sanction the pur- 
chase of extra clothing required either on medical grounds or in anticipa- 
tion of the sanction of the Government? Is it a fact that some of the 
detenus wanted extra rugs for use at night? Is it a fact that the, Super- 
intendent, Major She^^pard, did not sanefion the purchase of any new 
clothing but offered convicts’ blankets to these detenus? Is it a fact that 
the detenus subsequontlv brought the incident to the notice of the Inspeccor 
General of Prisons? Is it a fact that the Inspector General took the Chief 
Jailer to task for offering jail blankets to the detenus? Now, I place 
these facts 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has exceeded 
the time limit. • 

Lala Lajpat Sai: Sir, it is very difficult to speak with restraint on a sub- 
ject like this and I can well excuse the warmth that was introduced into 
this discussion by my friend Mr. Gaswami. Here we are dealing 
with the case of a man amongst others, whom we consider to be one jf 
the finest fiowers of Indian Nationalism; whose character we consider to 
be one of the highest we can imagine, whose charities and benefactions 
extended to a very large number of people at the time he was arrested. 
We on this side of the House consider Subhas Chandra Base to be in- 
capable of doing anything mean or dishonest. When a man of that 
character and that kind resorts to hunger-strike we are bound to assume 
that there must be serious causes at the bottom of the hunger-strike, 
which have forced him to take that step. 

Sir, I haw been a prisoner under Regulation III of 1818. I have 
been? a prisoner as a convict too, and I know how serious a thing a hunger- 
strike is. I have seen persons who had resorted to hunger-strike becom- 
ing almost mad and insane, and as loing as I was in jail, I did my very best 
to prevent my oompatnots from resorting to hunger-strike at all. People 
do not resort to hunger-strike under ordinary circumstances or as an 
ordinary means of having their grievances redressed. It is only in extreme 
cases when they find that the treatment they are subjected t#o is unbearable 
and intolerable that they resort to hunger-strike. And if a man of the culture 
and character of Subhas Chandra Bose can resort to hunger-strike, we are 
absolutely safe in presuming that there must bo very serious grounds whieK 
have led him to take lb at serious step. Unfortunately on this side of the 
House we are not in possession of all those facts which have led him to take 
that step. Sir, you must also remember that politicnl prisoners are mifc 
quite free-— neither prisoners imprisoned under Regulation HI of 1818 nor 
even convicts — to communicate their grievances to their relatives and 
frionds. A srent deal of secrecy is preserved about the treatment o£ 
prisoners in jails as woll as in other places where prisoners under Regula- 
tion III < of 1818 are confined; and therefore if no facts have been com- 
municated by them which we could place before this House, I am not 
prepared to believe that no facts exist and that there is no justification 
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f(jr that step. At the same time I quite understand the ditHculty of the 
liouie Member too. Ho has ohalienged me to state if I was treated in- 
humanly. 1 tiui generally reluctant to relate my personal experiences, 
but challenged as I am by the Homo Member, I feel I must make a 
departure in this case. I will relate a few incidents before this House, 
in order to enable them to judge how political prisoners are treated at 
timos. Of course, I don’t know about the present rules, but evidently 
those rules have not improved things very much. They might have done 
so in certain respects and they might not have done so in certain others. 
Speaking of the question of inhuman treatment or maltreatment, it must 
be understood that it varies. Much depends on individual prisoners and 
individual jailers. Some jailers and superintfe dents are very good md 
they give no reason for any complaint to political or other prisoners. 
Others i^re not so good. Some prisoners can put up with any kind of ill 
treatment and bear their grievances very patiently; some cannot. It all 
depends upon the attitude taken by the prisoner and the jailer. And 
therefore no general conclusions can be deduced from one statement 
the other in a matfer of this kind. But in my judgment the very fact 
of a man being imprisoned under Eegulation III oi 1818, is inhuman, 
absolutely inhuman. It places him at a great disadvantage with all those 
wlio come in contact with him as his .jailers or as liis guards. The very 
fact of his being imprisoned under Regulation III of 1818 without being 
given the opportunity of explaining his conduct, without any trial or de- 
fence, dubs him as a very dangerous prisoner; and as such certain jailers 
and superintendents are inclined to think that they must use every pos- 
sible preoaution against that man cammunicatingj with the outside world 
or against that man even tolerably enjoying his life in jail, as some of the 
superintendents are apt to look upon it. So they put all kinds of diffi- 
culties in the way of the prisoners and consider that any treatment is 
good for him. Now, Sir, let us first dispose of the present trouble. Though 
I am not in possession of all the facts, but judging from questions put m 
the Legislative Council of Bengal by various Members about the treat- 
ment of those prisoners in Burma, 'I have no hesitation in saying that 
there must be eerlain serious causes which have led a prisoner of Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s character to resort to hunger-strike. 

Coming to my own humble experiences, it is rather unpleasant to 
speak of one^s own case in this oonneetio-n, but as I have been challenged io 
do so, I will make a few statements. Hirst of all, Sir, I want to inform 
the Honourable the Home Member that for six months, the period of my 
incarceration in Mandalay, I was not allowed a single newspaper or any 
other periodical. I ask this House or any civilised Government, whether 
to deprive a man of my status and position in ISe, of my habits, of news- 
papers or magazines for six months, is inhuman or not. Secondly during 
tffe whole period of my confinement T was not ^owedi to see any o! my 
relatives, in spite of applications made by them* both to the Government 
of the Punjab and the Government of Burma. I ask the Members on 
the other side to say whether this was inhuman or not. Even ordinary 
prisoners, ordinary convicts, are allowed the privilege of having visitors, 
btit 'la* ifay ease the application made by my brother, A pleader, was 
u0b Was not allowed to come to Burma to see me. Then, Sir, 
mf mro Iteafageinents were put in charge of the butler of the Superin- 
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tendent. That Superintendeiit at first seemed to me to be a very kindly 
disposed man, but he soon changed his mannerB, possibly under instruc- 
tions of some one else, The first day he allowed me a book to learn the 
Burmese language, but after three or four days he came to me and said, 
am sorry I cannot allow you to learn the Burmese language. (Laughter.) 
That must have been done under instructions. He did not do it on his 
own idea. At times he appeared to be kind and at times cruel ; not that 
he actually beat me, but he treated me like a school boy and insulted me 
as often as -he could. He put my food arrangements in charge oi ais 
butler, and would you believe it, one day when the vegetables were 
rotten and bad, 1 did not eat them, and the Superintendent actually oamo 
to me without any eoat or waist coat, in his sleeves, and rebuked me and 
threatened mo with dire consequences if I ever again refused to eat the 
food given to me. On another day, I put him a question as to whether 
the Government of India were still at Simla, because 1 was entertaining 
some hope of being released by the Government of India before they left 
Simla. He simply came down on me. How dare ] ask him such a ques- 
tion. Well, I put up with all that without making a complaint to any 
one because I have made it a rule of my life not to complain of things 
like that. I take them as a part of the day's work, ^But because I made 
no complaint and informed no one, it does not follow that I was not 
treated improperly or inhumanly. I will just tell you oiie more funny 
story showing how political prisoners are guarded and treated. One day 
at about five o'clock in the morning, I was sitting up in bed and some 
Sikh passing along the road running by my bungalow was reciting the lapji 
Sahib, which is their religious prayer. My guard consisted of Burmese 
and Europeans; no Hindus or Muhammadans were allowed to approach 
my bungalow or to be a part of my guard lest I might speak with them 
for a minute or two. By the by, was that htimane? The object was 
to shut me out of all association wdth ray fellow men — ^with men whose 
language I could speak and understand. So when the Sikh Jat passed 
by my bungalow reciting his Jafji rather loud, the European sergeant in 
charge who could not understand the language of oamo to me and 

asked me why I was talking to him. When I told him that I was n^t 
talking to him at all, he became very threatening and rebuked mo 
seyerely. I reported this incident next day to the Stiperintendent, but 
he passed it off as if it was nothing. Instances of that kind can be multi- 
plied by tens and twenties and I may tell the Honourable Member thit 
however good his own intentions or the intenlions of his Government may 
be, there are subordinates who twist those intentions into something else, 
who presume from the very nature of the fact that a man is imprisoned 
under Eegulation HI of 1818 that he must be a dangerous man and '“s 
not entitled to courteous treatment. They care not either for your in- 
tentions or^or the position or the comfort of the prisoner. My Mend Mr, 
Bipin Chandra Pal was saying something about my walks. I wish 
he had had the privilege of having those walks. Every lime 
I went out for a walk I was accompanied by a guard of two constaljAes 
and one European sergeant, all with loaded revolvers. If any Indian saw 
me on the road and had the courtesy lo Ralaam me, as many did, they 
wore punished, sometimes they were severely dealt with even before my 
eyes. On that account those walks were at times a regular torture lo 
me. Sir, I feel I must slop the recitation of the wrongs done to me during 
mj confinement. The few incidents among many more of the kind, relabed 
by me, arc quite enough for the purposes of the challenge given to me hy 
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thii Honourable the Home Member. Now I leave it to the Honourable Mem- 
bers on tlir other aide to imagine the feelings ot an educated man placed 
in that situation. 

So, I would beg of the Hc»nourable Members on the other side not l^o 
presume that these men, who are all men of culture and education and 
position, could have gone on huiiger-sirikc for some p^tty or trivial 
reasons. Wo cannot of cour'^o gi'vc them all the facts, under the circum- 
stances and at this distance. It is for the Home Member to make inquiries, 
and 1 am perfectly certain that he will make an inquiry. I have no doubt 
about that. Ho has said so himself. He said that he was in communi- 
cation with the Government of Burma. But at the same time all that 
we wish to do is to draw the attention of the country to the serious state 
of things that exists in Rlnnclalay jail in regard to these prisoners. And 
also to show, as we have been pointing out from time to time, that is 
long as this Regulation III of 1818 remains on the Statute-book, it will 
be a const ant source of irritation to the whole population of India, to the 
people who are arrosted under it, to their friends, and to the general public 

For these reasons, Sir, I support the motion made by my Honourable 
friend , Mr Gos wami . 

Several Honourable Members; I move that the question be now put. 

Tiie Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail- 
ways) . Sir, I desire to congratulate my Honourable friend on the modera- 
tion of his speech. Bui he accused the Government of inhuman treat- 
ment in regard to political prisoners. I think. Sir, that my Honourable 
friend will admit that we were not altogether inhuman towards him 
I remember, Sir, not very long ago being consulted by inv Honourable 
friend, the then Home Member (Sir Malcolm Hailey), about the release 
of Lala Lajpat Bai. My Honourable friend at that time, wc were informed, 
was suffering from a very severe disease, and I am sure, Sir, that I have 
all my friends behind with me when I say that I eongralulate the Honour- 
able Member and the House on his recovery from that disease (Applause.) 
Sir, I am also obliged both io Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and Lala Lajpot 
Eai for having brought this debate down to the reaj facts. We are not, 
Sir, discussing this letter of Colonel Mulvany What we are discussing 
is the question of this hunger-strike of these prisoners in the Mandalav 
Jail, Now, Sir, I think that I can fairly state that my Honourable friends 
opposite are in exactly the same difficulty as my friend, the Home Member, 
who said that he was in a difficulty in replying to this debate because he 
had' not iSie iiSiormation. I think that Lala Lajpat Rai and all other 
HonouHble* Members opposite are in exactly the same diffiiffiltv. What 
do w^ about the facts of this hunger-strike? We are told that these 
political prisoners have been ill-treated. There is not one word o'f evidence 
to essmborate that. 

An Honourable Member; We have thq fact of the hunger-strike. 

Tlw HoaouraWe Sir Olwades Innesj True we have also Utmix (?wn state- 
meats. The only thing that we know is that they are in dispute with 
■flae. Burma Government over allowances for the cost of certain festivals 
Alb that mjr Honourable friend LaJta I^ajpat Eai could my wa»s that we 
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must assume that there was some serious cause for this hunger-strike. 
Surely, Sir, the obvious thing to do would have been to wait till my 
Honourable friend could have found out the cause of tho strike, and 
my Honourable friends opposite might have done tho same. Then Lala 
Lajpat Bai gave certain ol his own experiences when he was in detention 
in Mandalay, I think about 1907. That, Sir, is 19 years ago, if my arith- 
metic is correct, and I think that we can claim on this side of the House 
that we have made very real improvements in our treatment of these 
political prisoners. Ish, Bipin Chandra Pal al&i) made certain statements. 
One of his complaints was that these prisoners arc not allowed to ^o to the 
cinema I am quite prepared to admit that they are not allowed to go 
to tho cinema, but I find that they are allowed io play chess, cards and 
even dice, and I find also, and I am sure this will interest Honourable 
Members, that they are allowed the use of the charha and to play bad- 
minton. Lala Lajpat E<ii when he was in jaD complained that he was not 
allowed newspapers T have here a list of (he newspapers which such 
prisoners may be allowed to subscribe to “Any magazine published in 
Great Britain”, and there is a list of 16 or 17 magazines and periodienls 
to which these political prisoners are allowed io sul^cribe. 

An Honourable Member: Why don’t you sxipply the Forward newspaper 
to the political prisoners? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: If the Honourable Member likes to 
know what the newspapers are, I am quite prepared to read out the list. 

Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal: There is one little point. I did not suggest 
that they should be allowed to go to the cinema, but I suggested ibat 
they ought to have other moans of enjoying themselves and enjoying life. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am rather fond of cinemas inyaelf, 
and I can quite tippreciaio the political prisoners* deprivation of it, but 
I quite understand the Honourable Member’s point, and I was trying to 
make plain to the House that though they are not allowed to enjoy 
that particular diversion, we make it our business to provide them wiih 
certain games, among which, as I say, there are chess, cards, badminton, 
the charka, etc., and that we have in the last few years made very real 
improvements. Tho whole question, Sir, comes round to this. These 
gentlemen have gone on hunger-strike. We do not know why. All we 
know is that there is a dispute about certain expenses on certain festivals 
There is no jot or tittle of evidence to show any ill-treatment, and X 
suggest that this House, instead of moving what is a vote of censure, as 
this motion for adjournment will be, if carried, should drop the matter 
until wo havo made our inquiries and found out what the real trouble is. 
I emphasize my point that the Honourable Members opposite have no 
specific evidence to bring forward in support of the allegation of ill- 
ireaiment, and all that they could say is that because there is a hunger- 
strike, there must be some serious cause at work. We know from the 
history of political prisoners all over the world that a hunger-strike is a 
device in order to brinfir trouble to tho Executive. As far as we know, 
the only cause hero is this disnnto about allowances, and X submit that 
there is no reason whv Ihis House should pass this motion on that 
ground 

(Several Honourable Members moved ihal Ihe question be put.) 
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Mt. The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Mr. Goswami. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: On a point of order, Sir, 
has the Honourable Member the right of reply? 

Mr. President: He has. Will the Honourable Member quote any 
authority from the Hules or Bianding Orders to the contrary? 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas (Sind; Non-Muhammadan); I also once 
raovud that the question be put, and Sir Frederick Whyte told nae that 
the person uho had proposed the adjournment motion had the right of 
although tlie House had voted that the question be put. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Division' Non-Muhain- 
madan llural) Mr. Jinnah replied on the motion for adjournment in 
connection ^\lth the Currency Commission. 

Mr, A. Bangaswaini Iyengar (Tanjore c^t«^ Trichinopol^ : Non-Muham- 
madan llural); The rule is clear and applies to dl motions — ^rule 32 (1). 

Mr. President; There is no special procedure prescribed governing the 
right of reply in regard to motions for adjournment. The ordinary pro- 
cedure appli(*able to all other motions apply to motions for adjournment 
in the matter of the right of reply. I will therefore allow the nght of 
reply to Mr. Goswami and also to the Honourable the Home Member. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: 1 thank you, Sir, for allowing me to reply. I will 
make a very short reply, because it is really a cruelty, perhaps an act of 
inhumanity (since wc have been condemning acts of inhumanity), that I 
am perpetrating on Ihe Home Member, who not only ^confessed that he 
was unprepared but evidently showed that ho had absolutely no prepara- 
tion and no case at all. He asked me, why did I raise this question 
when I did not have all the facts of the situation? And his colleague, the 
Honourable Sir Oluirles Innes weni further and said that I had no definite 
evidence. Now I want to ask, how am I to know, or how is any 
Member here to know, definitely what is happening inside the barred and 
bolted gates of the jail in far away Mandalay. This motion is raised at 
least 4 or 6 days after the hunger-strike was commenced. It is for the 
Home Member to give us definite news. The news that there was a 
hunger-strike in Afandalay Jail came on 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It may be over by now. 

Mr, T. 0* Goswami The Home Member was at liberty to tell us that, 
if it was true; and I think the Honourable the Commerce Member will at 
least give mo tho^ credit for havbg done one thing. The first time I 
heSrd about this incident, I pbced the full telegram, which csontained 
other ihings of ^ private character, at the disposal of the Home Member 
ye^eyday morning, and I said to him that I was not going to move 
% adjournment that day ..... 

Hohwable Sb Alexander Muddiman: That, Sir, is perfectly true, 
1 retened the telegram after I had used it mi I did not use hia 
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Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Quite so. I franHy came to him and asked him, 
to ascertain the facts. Gertamly he could have sent a clear the lino 
telegram to Burma, as the Government can always do; and during the 
last thirty hours the Home Member had amplo opportunity of hearing 
from them 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I have had a reply, Sir, but 
I wanted a full reply. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswaxni: But you have not disclosed the reply. Is it so 
damaging? What I wish to say is that both the Home Member and 
the Commerce Member were relying on the petition of the detenus, dated 
the 2nd h'obruary, 1926, which no doubt related only to the dispute about 
the Puja allowancos. But they omitted to tell us that even as late as 
January 16th last — have got a copy of the petition of that date — ^these 
prisoners petitioned the Government at Mandalay pointing out various 
inconveniences under which they sufered; and the Saraswati Puja incident 
was mentioned only as one of them. They pointed out that while the 
Jail Committee reported— the report which I have consigned here to 
the floor, and there let it lay! — ^that these politicaf prisoners are to be 
subjected to no more restraint than is necessary for their safe custody, 
that rule which is also enjoined by Ecgulation III, which is a Statute, 
that rule is frequently violated. 

, Then, Sir, as regards Colonel Mulvany’s evidence, the Home Member 
said that that evidence was rejected; but in the report of the Jail Com- 
mittee, that Committee never took the trouble to discuss Colonel Mulvany^s 
evidence. That is a serious point. Colonel Mulvany was responsible for 
looking after more internees than probably any other officer in his time; 
and the statement came from an authority so high as that ; and the Com- 
mittee, we are told, dismissed that evidence. It was certainly due not only 
to Colonel Mulvany, it was due to themselves and due to the public that 
they should have discussed that evidence, and said why that evidence was 
dismissed. Besides, certain letters passed between Colonel Mulvany and 
the then Inspector General of Prisons, which wero published. If they were 
false, ae I cannot believe that they were, the Committee ought to have 
sfated that on investigation Colonel Mulvany *s evidence was found to be 
untrue. Then, Sir, the Home Member quoted, and that was the most 
curious, most amusing, part of his speech — ^I mean no personal disrespect — 
he quoted from the report which was actually substituted under orders and 
under protest by Colonel Mulvany. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I was a little afraid that I 
made a mistake, but I observe that the paragraph that appears in both 
letters is in exactly the same terms. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department) : Bead paragraph 


Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Bead his letter of protest, Confidential D. O. 
No. 4179 (a), which is no longer confidential 

T think before the Commiitee had any right to ‘‘disbelieve'* the evidence 
of Colonel Mulvany, it was their duty to say plainly that they regarded 
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[Mr. T, 0. Goswami.] 
him as a liar; and if the Honoumblo Iho Homo Member, who has, I under- 
stand, no personal experience of dealing with internees and who was not 
a Jail official in Colonel Mulvany’s time or at any subsequent time, and, so, 
could not claim personal experience, — say,*if lie is prepared to state that 
this responsible official uf Government, to whose high character and 
courage I again pay a tribute, was a liar, he is welcome to do so. Mean- 
while Colonel Mulvany’s evidence is there. 

Now, 1 shall with one observation, and that is this. You detain 
people without even framing charges against them. Even that barbarous 
Eegulaiion HI which dates from a barbarous and lawless time, —even that 
provides that nothing siioukl be done to the State prisoners except to see 
that they are safely under control, that no personal inconveniences should 
be caused. Knowing the present temper of the Bengal Government, which 
I greatly doplore, it is our fear that persons in authority in that province, 
persons, some o£ whom suffer, if, I am permitted to borrow a phrase from 
modem Psychology, from an ‘^mferioLity complex,” — persons who have 
been exasperated by th^ political movement, the perfectly lawful and consti- 
tutional political movement in Bengal,— have resorted to punitive and vin- 
dictive methods. Nothing convincing has ever been said on behalf of the 
Government to dispel the impression, which I repeat and which I believe 
in, that Government in Bengal have used this Eegulaiion HI and the 
Ordinance for vindictive purposes. Golonol IVlulvaiiy has said that the treat- 
ment sometimes meted out was “such as to drive any sensitive man insane”. • 
We know actually from the condition, of some of the internees that they 
have become physical wrecks, that they have become nervous, and that 
some of thorn have become absolutely useless for further work. I must 
protest, again, on behalf of my friends behind me, against the inhuman 
treatment, which I assert with eoniidenee, and about which Government 
have persistently shown such callous indifference. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, the main point I had 
to malte I was able to make by an interruption. In my first speech I was 
a little afraid I might have made a slip in quoting from the first letter. 
The sentence appears in both letters and point was a perfectly good one. 

It is one of the things that one is doubtful of when speaking, not being 
like my Honourable friend a polished and accomplished orator. 

Now, Sir. a good deal has been said, but I have npt heard one single 
Member get up and say that any brutality is shown, any corporal brutality 
is shown- There have been charges that we have denied prisoners mental 
pabulum, and I admit that that may amount, ih oeriain circumstances to a 
very serious deprivation. Perhaps io a man fond of literature, like my friend 
opposite, it is a more painful thing than an actual blow; My Honourable 
friend Sir Charles Innos has answered that objection by pointing out that 
the detenues can choose from a large list of magazines, but he forgot io add, 
no doubt through oversight, that a paper that is well known in this House, 
the Bengalee, is available to them. 1 may also point out that 
EnglUhman and the Statesman are alsp available. 

0, 5*' lyoi (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisiona: Non-Mubam- 

Eural) : That is poison to political prisoners. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Poison V My Honourable 
inend’s opinion is djfierenl; to mine u& to suitable mental pabulum 
for political prisoners. 1 am not, yir, prepared to go into tlie 
respective suitability of the •various newspapers that circulate in India 
as to whether or not they are good pabulum lor political prisoners. One 
point, at any rate one grievance under which my iriend opposite sufiored, 
has been remedied. Then, Bir, the point has been made and very carefully 
made by my Honourable colleague — ^and I am much obliged to 8 iyn, for 
making it; it was not open to me to make in detail as no case had then 
been developed — ^my colleague pointed out and pointed out with force that 
as far as we know the hunger-strike is due to the dispute as to certain 
allowances. That is the point that was raised in a petition which is now 
pending before me and on which I havelasked for further information. I 
do not think that on that the House has made out any case for the adjourn- 
ment. The main proposition which lies behind this motion is that prisoners 
in these days are being treated with inhumanity. I deny it, I deny it with 
all the force at my command. It is impossible-— and here 1 agree with my 
Honourable friend Lala Lajpat Eai — is impossible for any Government 
to be sure that all subordinates are behaving properly. Indeed it is not 
only in jails but in other parts of India that rudeness and incivility are 
experienced. It is a matter Jn our own common knowledge, equally in your 
own and mine. I say on the broad issues nothing has been established 
against Government and the House ought to support Government in this 
matter. 


Mr. President: The question is: ^ 

That the Assembly do now adjourn.** 

The Assembly divided : 

AYBS— 57. 


Abdul Karim, Khwaja. 

Abhyankar, Mr. M. V. 

Acbarya, Mr* M. K 
Aiyangar, Mr. 0. Buraiswami. 
Aiyangar, Mr. K. Bama. 

Aiyer, Sir P, S. Sivaswamy. 

Chowdbry^ Klhan 

Bahadur, 

Ariff, Mr, Yacoob 0. 

Ohaman hall, Mr. 

Ohetty, Mr. B. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr, B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Deshmukh, Mr. B. M. 

Duni Gbaud, LaJaw 
Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Baja. 

Gbose, Mr. S. 0. 

Ghulam Abbas, Sayyad. 

Goswami, Mr. T. 0. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. ^ 

Kasturbhai Laibhai, Mr. 

Kidwai, Shaikh Mushir Hosain. 
Lajpat Bai, Lala. 

Lohokare, Dr. K. Q. 

Mahmood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur, 
Mr. 

Majid Baksh, Syed. 


Malaviya, Pandit Krishna Kant. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Pandit Shambhu Dayal. 
Murtuza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayad. 

Mutalik, Sardar V, N. 

Narain Dass, Mr. 

Nehru, Dr. Kishenlal. 

Nehru, Pandit Shamlal. 

Noogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pal, Mr. Bipin Chandra. 

Piyare Lai, Lala. 

Bamachandra Eao, Diwau Bahadur M, 
Banga Iyer, Mr. 0. S. 

Bay) Mr. Kumar Bankar. 

Saoiq, Hasan, Mr. S. 

Samiullah Khan, Mr; M, 

Sarda, Bai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Setalvad, Sir Chimanlal. 

Shafee, MauM Mohammad. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. ^ 

Sinha, Mr, Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Talatuley, Mr. S. D. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Venkatapatiraju, Mr. B. 

Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. M. 

I? 
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Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Abal Kasem, Maulvi. 

Akram Hussain, Prince A. M. M. 
Bajpai> Mr. R, S. 

Bhore, Mv, 0. W, 

Blackeii,, The Honourable Sir Basil 
Bray, Sir Denys. 

Calvert, Mr. H. 

Cocke, Mr, H, C. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr, J. T. 

Gidney, Lieut. -Colonel H. A. J. 
Gordon, Mr. B, G. 

Graham, Mr. L. j 

Hayman, Mr, A, M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hindley, Sir Clement. 

Hira Singh Brar, Sardar Bahadur 
Captain. 

Hudson, Mr. W. P. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jatar, Mr. K. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. ^ 


Mucpliail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

]M!uhammad Ismail, Khan Bahadui 
Saiyid. 

Naidu, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Neave, Mr. E. R. 

Owens, Lieut. -Ool. P. C, 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur A. 

Rofey, Mr. E. S. 

Sim, Mr. G. G. . 

Singh. Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Stanyon, Colonel Sir Henry. 

Sykes, Mi\ E. P, 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Vernon, Mr. H. A. B. 
Vijayaraghavacharyar, Sir 
Tiruvalangadi, 

Wajiliuddin, Haji. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
26th February, lfl26. 




